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"  THIS,  then,  I  repeat,  is  the  sum  of  education.  All 
literature,  art,  and  science  are  vain,  and  worse,  if  they  do 
not  enable  you  to  be  glad,  and  glad  justly." 

RUSKIN,  The  Eagle's  Nest. 

"  For  we  must  not  believe  Solon,  that  one  who  is  old  is 
able  to  learn  many  things ;  but  he  is  less  able  to  effect  this 
than  to  run.  All  mighty  and  numerous  labours  belong  to 
the  young. 

"  Of  necessity,  said  he." 

PLATO,  The  Republic. 
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'T'HAT  the  actions  of  the  individual  often  fall  short 
of  his  ideals  is  a  barren  truism,  but  that  the 
ethical  standard  of  a  community  is  generally  lower 
than  that  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it  is  a  fact 
which  may  not  be  so  easily  recognized.  And  yet  we 
habitually  observe  that  men  in  the  mass  are  capable  of 
deeds  at  which  they  would  severally  shrink.  Whether 
it  be  in  the  great  game  of  nations,  where  diplomacy 
and  skill  are  often  the  merest  euphemisms  for  trickery 
and  deceit,  or  on  the  humbler  stage  of  party  warfare, 
where  insincerity  is  often  the  readiest  weapon,  we  see 
how  frequently  the  man  in  private  life  is  superior  to 
the  same  man  in  his  capacity  as  member  of  a  party,  or 
a  society,  or  a  state. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  a  community 
of  boys.  The  force  of  example  and  the  influence  of 
tradition  are  stronger  in  childhood  than  at  a  more 
mature  age,  and  characters  take  more  readily  the 
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impress  of  the  common  mould.  The  standard  of 
behaviour  to  which  a  boy  conforms  is  in  many  cases 
one  which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  rise  superior 
to,  for  what  he  hates  more  than  anything  else  is  to  be 
singular.  He  would  rather  forego  his  dearest  con- 
victions, break  away  from  his  most  cherished  habits, 
and  sacrifice  his  keenest  desires,  than  do  anything 
unusual,  or  wander  a  foot-pace  away  from  the  path 
which  public  opinion  directs  him  to  follow.  Just  as 
this  unwritten  law  of  childhood  is  more  tyrannous 
than  those  of  later  life,  so  is  it  more  primitive ;  it 
adumbrates  an  earlier  stage  in  man's  existence,  con- 
forming in  its  character  to  the  restrictions  devised  to 
safeguard  an  uncivilized  society. 

It  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  practice  of 
education  that  we  should  understand  the  character  of 
those  who  are  to  be  educated,  and,  in  dealing  with 
children,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  childish 
point  of  view.  It  is  as  absurd  to  regard  a  child  as  an 
angelic  visitant,  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory,"  as  to  see 
in  it  an  incarnation  of  original  sin.  Children  have 
acuter  sympathies  than  their  elders ;  the  cruelty  which 
they  sometimes  show  is  due  to  lack  of  understanding, 
and  their  destructiveness  is  often  merely  an  ebullition 
of  the  joy  of  living.  Their  greater  liveliness  of  feel- 
ing is  the  source  of  many  amiable  qualities.  On  the 
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other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  are  many 
sins  to  which  children  are  naturally  prone.  It  is 
natural  for  them  to  conceal  the  truth,  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  lose  by  revealing  it :  a  lie  is  the  obvious 
refuge  of  the  weak,  and  the  usual  preventative  is 
simply  the  fear  of  being  found  out.  But  it  is  also 
natural  that  they  should  love  those  who  are  kind  to 
them  ;  it  is  one  thing  to  deceive  your  enemy  and  quite 
another  to  deceive  your  friend ;  to  do  the  latter  is 
unfair  and  does  not  come  within  the  rules  of  the  game. 
The  boys  did  not  tell  lies  to  a  famous  head  master 
because  he  always  believed  them.  Again,  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  "  grown-ups "  has  decided  that 
"  marks  "  should  be  given  as  a  stimulus  to  learning, 
the  competitive  instinct  being  at  the  root  of  all  human 
effort.  Accordingly  the  ingenuous  child  comes  to 
regard  "  marks  "  as  the  one  and  only  object  to  strive 
for,  and  who  can  wonder  if  he  steals  them  ?  Theft, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  criminal  actions  in  a  rude 
society,  where  the  stolen  property  belongs  to  a  fellow- 
member,  but  marks  are  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  is  beyond  the  pale.  After  all, 
"  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  :  senti- 
ments are  occasionally  enunciated  by  respectable 
grown-up  people,  where  native  states  are  concerned, 
which  do  not  seem  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  un- 
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spoken  reasoning  of  the  child.  Moreover,  in  childish 
ethics,  to  borrow  another  boy's  exercise  and  copy  it 
word  for  word  would  be  reprehensible  (as  well  as 
foolish)  j  it  is  advisable  to  insert  a  few  mistakes  so 
that  the  worker  may  get  a  few  more  marks  than  the 
idler,  and  receive  the  prize  which  his  labour  deserves  ; 
but  we  never  yet  heard  of  a  gentleman  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  who  was  deterred  by  any  such  scruple,  in 
the  case  of  a  rival  investor.  It  is  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  esprit  de  corps  that  the  teacher  can  get  at  the 
heart  of  many  mysteries.  A  threat  to  punish  the 
whole  class,  if  a  culprit  does  not  "own  up,"  generally 
elicits  a  confession  ;  if  not,  you  may  be  sure  that  in  a 
quiet,  and  perfectly  unostentatious,  manner  he  will 
receive  more  than  his  due  meed  of  retribution.  The 
danger  underlying  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  what 
common  opinion  receives  as  right  and  wrong  may  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
justice.  Great  abuses  may  be  hidden  through  the 
prevalence  of  public  spirit ;  innocence  may  be 
destroyed  and  cruelty  thrive  unchecked  beneath  the 
aegis  of  a  traditional  reticence.  The  remedy  lies  in  a 
stronger  bond  of  sympathy  between  young  and  old, 
though  here,  again,  the  difficulties  are  many  and  the 
demands  are  great :  qttis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? 

Not  even  the  greatest  enthusiast  for  our  modern 
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system  of  education  would  declare  that  we  have  attained 
therein  perfection,  and  a  cynical  spectator  might  object 
that  it  largely  consists  in  a  process  of  "  make-believe." 
An  eminent  inspector  was  lately  examining  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  arithmetic.  The  papers  were  remarkable 
for  the  nice  way  in  which  lines  were  neatly  ruled  in 
every  possible  space,  and  for  every  possible,  and 
impossible,  reason.  Great  beauty  was  added  to  the 
productions  by  the  employment  of  divers  coloured 
inks — one  may  mention  that  it  was  a  girls'  school. 
One  pupil  wrote  down  an  addition  sum  in  black,  drew 
the  lines  carefully  in  red,  and  put  down  the  answer 
(which  was  wrong)  in  some  third  colour — I  believe  it 
was  green.  Certainly  the  same  amount  of  care  spent 
in  the  working  of  the  sum  would  have  ensured  a 
correct  result,  though  the  effect  might  not  have  been 
so  pretty.  The  example  is  trivial,  but  it  illustrates  a 
certain  inclination  to  sacrifice  truth  to  appearances 
which  is  characteristic  of  modern  methods.  Exami- 
nations have  their  drawbacks,  but  it  is  inspection 
which  fosters  the  shop-window  tendency. 

A  more  serious  piece  of  make-believe  is  the  assump- 
tion of  knowledge  which  some  teachers  make  in  order 
to  hide  a  more  or  less  excusable  ignorance.  The 
pedagogue  cannot  know  all  subjects  equally  well, 
and  he  may  often  find  himself  posed  by  a  question 
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relating  to  some  department  of  knowledge  which  he 
has  not  studied.  A  man  who  had  taken  a  high  degree 
in  modern  languages  once  found  himself  in  temporary 
charge  of  a  mathematical  division.  A  small  boy,  who 
was  in  difficulties  over  a  sum,  asked  him  how  to 
multiply  by  five  and  a  half.  Unfortunately  the 
teacher,  who  had  not  multiplied  by  five  and  a  half 
since  the  days  of  his  infancy,  had  forgotten  the  way 
to  do  it.  However,  he  rose  to  the  occasion.  "  Go  to 
your  place,  my  boy,  you  ought  to  know :  if  I  told 
you,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  others."  The  child 
retired,  abashed.  After  a  decent  interval  the  pedagogue 
looked  up  the  answer  to  the  sum,  walked  round  the 
room  till  he  found  a  boy  who  had  got  it  correct,  and 
inspected  his  method  of  doing  it.  Thus  enlightened, 
he  proceeded  to  the  former  boy,  who  was  still  puzzling 
his  brains  over  the  problem.  "  Well,  have  you  found 
out  how  to  multiply  by  five  and  a  half  yet  ?  "  "  No, 
sir,  I  can't  do  it."  "  Very  well  "  (with  an  assumption 
of  great  benevolence),  "  now,  I  will  show  you." 
Comment  is  needless.  The  elaborate  precautions 
which  some  teachers  take,  lest  they  should  be  sus- 
pected of  not  being  omniscient,  are  quite  unnecessary. 
Occasionally  to  admit  one's  ignorance  need  never  be 
detrimental  to  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather 
beneficial  :  it  gives  rise  to  fellow-feeling. 
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The  ethical  sense  of  the  child  is  one  thing,  the 
ethical  code  of  the  man  is  another,  and  the  system  of 
morals  which  he  professes,  officially,  is  very  often  a 
third.  The  office  of  teacher  is  one  which  should  be 
invested  with  a  certain  sanctity ;  it  requires  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  in  an 
unusual  degree ;  it  demands  a  steadfast  adherence  to 
duty  and  a  tactful  discrimination  of  character ;  but, 
above  all,  it  needs  the  possession  of  a  high  ideal.  Of 
what  use  is  the  man  who  teaches  things  which  he  does 
not  believe  in,  who  utters  formulas  which  to  him  are 
meaningless,  and  who  grinds  away  at  lessons  which,  in 
his  heart,  he  regards  as  barren  of  any  beneficial 
result  ?  And,  it  may  be  added,  of  what  use  is  a  great 
deal  which  passes  for  education  ?  For  although 
people  talk  much,  nowadays,  about  education,  and 
seem  to  have  very  strenuous  views  on  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  religious  side  of  it,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  many  of  them  have  any  clear  notion  of  the 
use  of  it,  at  all.  In  a  vague  way,  perhaps,  they 
regard  education  as  a  training  of  the  child  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  to  become  an  excellent  man  like 
his  father,  most  likely  ;  but  as  to  what  these  duties 
exactly  are,  and  in  what  sense  education  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  them,  opinions  differ.  Of  the  theory  which 
requires  the  so-called  commercial,  or  money-making, 
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subjects  to  form  the  major  part  of  the  curriculum,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  at  length.  "  The  world  and  its 
ways  have  a  certain  worth,"  and  it  is  good  that  a  child 
should  be  equipped  for  the  struggle  of  existence,  but 
early  specialization  is  not,  in  the  long  run,  the  best 
way  or  the  quickest.  The  subjects  which  have  a 
direct  monetary  value  are  generally  those  which  can  be 
safely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  of  life  are  always  changing,  and  it 
is  a  poor  argument  that  a  system  of  study  is  good 
enough  for  us  because  it  suited  our  ancestors.  The 
relative  value  of  the  objects  of  study  is  not  constant. 
It  is  clear  that  Latin  is  of  less  use  to-day  than  it  was 
when  modern  literatures  were  in  their  infancy  and 
when  every  scientific  work  was  written  in  this  tongue, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  spread  of  commerce  and  the 
closer  international  relations  which  accompany  it,  make 
modern  languages  more  necessary  than  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  But  what  is  often  lost  sight  of  is 
that  school  is  just  as  much  a  place  for  learning  how  to 
play  as  for  learning  how  to  work.  After  all,  the 
really  important  part  of  a  man's  life  is  the  time  he 
devotes  to  leisure.  Just  as  a  nation  goes  to  war, 
presumably,  in  order  that  it  may  have  peace,  so  a  man 
labours  to  rest  rather  than  rests  to  labour.  What  he 
does  with  himself  in  the  hours  of  ease  is  at  least  as 
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important  to  himself  and  to  society  as  the  trade  he 
earns  his  living  by.  Is  the  body  of  all  importance 
and  the  soul  of  none  ?  Apollo  must  serve  Admetus, 
but  he  is  still  Apollo,  and  he  is  chiefly  admirable  not 
as  the  herdsman,  but  the  god.  That  a  man  should 
employ  his  leisure  wisely  and  beautifully  is  as  great  a 
matter  of  concern  as  that  he  should  do  his  work 
honourably  and  bravely.  School  must  be  a  preparation 
for  both.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  education  is  to 
open  out  numerous  tracks  which  may  be  pursued  with 
pleasure  and  with  profit  in  the  time  to  come.  Vistas 
of  untravelled  land  and  distant  prospects  appear  before 
the  wayfarer.  To  give  him  the  perception  of  those 
delights  which  cannot  be  won  by  self-indulgence,  and 
ears  to  hear  that  harmony  which  grows  from  order 
and  obedience  to  law  j  to  bring  him  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  beauty,  and  bestow  on  him  the  power  which 
is  the  fruit  of  knowledge :  these  are  some  of  the 
aims  and  efforts  of  "  a  complete  and  generous  "  edu- 
cation. 

The  thing  learned  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  way  it  is  learned.  Ignorant  people  are  sometimes 
heard  to  remark  that,  if  a  subject  is  forgotten,  the 
time  spent  in  learning  it  has  been  wasted.  But  certain 
habits  have  been  formed  in  learning  it,  and  these  are 
not  forgotten.  New  ideas  have  been  acquired,  and 
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these  are  not  wasted.  The  man  who  has  learnt  ever 
so  little  of  a  foreign  language  has  been  in  touch  with 
people  who  think  more  or  less  differently  from  those 
who  speak  his  own  ;  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  him 
is  that  of  the  visitor  to  a  strange  country,  he  loses 
something  of  his  petty  isolation  and  provincial  narrow- 
ness by  contact  with  the  foreigner.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case  where  the  language  is  that  of  a  great  nation 
whose  outlook  upon  life  is  widely  different  from  his 
own — of  the  Roman  or  the  Greek.  And  in  science, 
for  instance,  the  most  elementary  experiment  is  a 
training  in  observation  which  is  not  lost,  though  the 
experiment  may  have  little  direct  relation  to  the 
problem  of  bread-winning.  In  mathematics,  again, 
although  the  precise  significance  of  sine  and  cosine  fade 
from  the  mind,  it  has  benefited,  in  a  degree,  by  the 
comprehension  of  an  abstract  truth.  In  their  more 
advanced  stages  the  utility  of  these  studies  is  obvious, 
but  even  in  their  elements  they  are  not  without 
advantage. 

From  the  angry  controversy  which  is  aroused  by 
education  bills  it  would  appear  that  a  peculiar  influence 
is  supposed  to  radiate  from  "scripture"  lessons.  It 
is  curious  how  easily  men  forget  what  they  were  like 
as  children.  It  was  once  the  fate  of  the  writer  to 
listen  daily  to  a  series  of  admirably  learned  disserta- 
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tions  from  an  archididascalian  pulpit,  effusions  which 
had  every  merit  save  that  of  interesting  the  juvenile 
audience.  It  was  pathetic  to  watch  the  expression  of 
two  hundred  faces  in  various  degrees  of  vacant  in- 
difference and  inattention.  Really  some  people  have 
no  sense  of  humour  !  Either  every  lesson  is  religiously 
instructive  or  none  is.  A  teacher  exercises  his  in- 
fluence by  what  he  is  rather  than  by  what  he  says, 
and  not  the  learning  of  any  number  of  creeds,  nor  the 
most  exact  knowledge  of  the  genealogy  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  (albeit  useful  in  examinations),  is  comparable 
in  effect  to  the  influence  of  those  lessons  which  are 
drawn  naturally  and  inevitably  from  the  teacher  him- 
self. Notwithstanding,  there  are  occasions  where  the 
routine  admits  of,  and  even  requires,  some  direct 
moral  teaching.  An  instance  of  this  was  furnished  at 
a  school  one  day,  when,  instead  of  the  porter  who 
usually  came  to  each  class-room  to  take  the  names  of 
the  absentees,  there  appeared  an  old  man  who  used  to 
do  odd  jobs  about  the  place,  and  who  was  manifestly 
nervous  in  his  new  office.  A  few  boys  smiled  and 
one  laughed  as  he  passed  out  of  the  room.  The 
teacher  quietly  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  told, 
without  comment,  the  story  of  the  Spartan  envoys 
who,  in  the  crowded  theatre  at  Athens,  rose  from 
their  seat  of  honour  to  make  room  for  an  old  man  who 
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was  vainly  seeking  a  place,  whereupon  the  Athenians 
all  stood  up  and  applauded  the  action.  It  was  better 
than  many  "  pi-jaws." 

It  is  by  appealing  to  the  imagination  that  an  ethical 
influence  can  be  exerted  with  greatest  efficacy. 
Hence  the  object  which  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queen 
set  before  himself  was  "  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or 
noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline."  And 
for  a  similar  reason  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  believing 
"  the  end  of  all  earthly  learning "  to  be  "  virtuous 
action,"  commended  poetry  as  being  "  most  fit  to 
awake  the  thoughts  from  the  sleep  of  idleness  to  em- 
brace honourable  enterprises."  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  study  of  literature  is  most  praiseworthy  :  other 
pursuits  may  be  more  powerful  agents  in  sharpening 
the  intellect,  but  no  other  can  be  so  effectual  in 
humanizing  the  character.  The  influence  of  history 
is  of  the  same  nature.  Resting  as  it  does  on  the 
fundamental  curiosity  which  a  man  feels  about  the 
past,  it  leads  him  by  degrees  to  the  perception  of  a 
mighty  series  of  causes  and  effects,  it  lifts  him  out  of 
the  present  to  a  vantage  point  from  which  he  may 
survey  the  laws  of  growth  and  decay  in  nations,  and, 
by  enlarging  his  horizon,  it  furnishes  him  with  a 
wider  realization  of  life.  The  teachers  of  literature 
and  history  have  perhaps  an  advantage  over  others  in 
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that  their  lessons  afford  so  many  opportunities  for 
instilling  large  conceptions.  But  every  subject  may  be 
made,  more  or  less,  into  an  instrument  for  education 
as  well  as  instruction,  that  is  for  developing  and 
strengthening  the  mind  in  all  its  faculties,  and  lead- 
ing it  to  the  apprehension  and  the  practice  of  the 
beautiful. 


II 

DISCIPLINE 

A  N  exceeding  good  teacher  was  wont  to  remark 
that  in  his  classes  there  was  no  discipline.  Ex- 
tremes meet  in  education  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
methods  of  the  best  and  the  worst  teachers  have  this 
much  similarity ;  that  the  one  keeps  discipline  which 
is  not  obvious  and  the  other  keeps  obviously  no  dis- 
cipline at  all.  Between  these  extremes  there  are  many 
shades  of  good  and  ill.  The  ability  to  govern  wisely 
and  justly  is  not  vouchsafed  to  all  who  are  in  authority  ; 
in  some  men  it  is  innate  j  others  can  never  acquire  it 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  the  majority  can  with 
perseverance  achieve  a  moderate  success.  Discipline 
depends  on  the  man.  The  methods  of  maintaining  it 
are  as  various  as  the  diversities  of  human  character ; 
some  teachers  can  do  things  with  advantage  which  to 
others  would  be  fatal,  and  the  personal  factor  enters 
so  largely  into  the  equation  that  rules  can  never  be 
laid  down  with  any  certainty.  The  question  is  com- 
plicated not  merely  by  the  variety  of  character  among 
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the  teachers,  but  by  the  infinite  variety  of  character 
among  the  taught.  A  method  which  is  applicable  to 
one  type,  or  class,  or  age,  is  inadmissible  with  another  j 
a  process  of  adjustment  must  be  perpetually  made  to 
meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  case.  If  chil- 
dren were  cast  in  a  common  mould  the  matter  could  be 
easily  decided,  but  as  they  are  as  complex  as  grown- 
up people  and  a  deal  less  rational,  the  science  of  peda- 
gogy cannot  be  reduced  to  rigid  definitions.  After  all 
the  rules  have  been  formulated  it  still  remains  inevitable 
that  the  ideal  teacher,  like  the  poet,  nascitur,  nonfo. 

An  inspection  of  the  existing  works  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  will  show  how  deeply  they 
disagree  on  many  fundamental  points.  The  theoretical 
educationist  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  wider 
aspects  of  his  subject,  and  rarely  condescends  to  par- 
ticular advice,  or,  when  he  does  so,  shows  himself 
little  acquainted  with  practical  difficulties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  practical  educationist  very  often  lacks 
that  aloofness  which  is  necessary  for  a  calm  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  phenomena.  The  generalities 
of  the  one  are  based  on  too  wide,  and  of  the  other  on 
too  narrow  a  survey.  Educationists  must  exert  the 
"double  vision"  :  they  must  have  eyes — 

To  see  near  things  as  comprehensively 
As  if  afar  they  took  their  point  of  sight, 
And  distant  things  as  intimately  deep 
As  if  they  touched  them. 
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The  primary  difficulty  with  which  the  teacher  is 
beset  arises  from  the  frequently  defective  training  of 
the  children  at  home.  If  you  could  bring  the  parents 
up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  it  would  be  an  easier 
matter  with  the  children.  With  the  best  of  intentions, 
as  we  must  believe,  the  former  are  sometimes  so 
woefully  incapable  of  performing  their  duties.  There 
is  often  little  direct  relation  between  morality  and  the 
treatment  which  children  receive  in  their  most  im- 
pressionable years.  Who  has  not  observed  the 
measures  of  coercion — absurd  if  they  were  not  so 
cruel — adopted  towards  their  offspring  by  the  very 
poor?  Even  in  higher  classes  of  society,  it  is  not 
altogether  unusual  for  a  child  to  be  punished,  not  so 
much  for  doing  what  is  wrong,  as  for  doing  what  is 
troublesome.  From  the  time  when  her  baby  is  too 
big  to  be  continually  cuddled  and  kissed  by  admiring 
females,  the  average  middle-class  mother  indulges  it 
unwisely  one  moment,  and  chastises  it  for  the  effects 
of  her  own  injudiciousness  the  second.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  faults  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
children,  and  that  the  parent  and  the  teacher  are  im- 
maculate. The  child  trips,  for  instance,  in  the  street 
and  soils  its  frock  :  "  You  naughty  boy  !  "  (or  "  girl ") 
exclaims  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  giving  it  a  shake. 
"  How  dare  you  disobey  me  ? "  is  a  frequent  menace, 
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pointing  to  no  better  law  than  that  of  "  might  is  right." 
It  can  hardly  ever  be  just  or  necessary  for  a  parent  to 
coerce  a  child  by  means  of  physical  punishment. 
Where  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for  punishing 
through  deprivation  of  a  pleasure,  why  should  any  one 
resort  to  a  method  which  results  in  brutalization  ? 
Very  often  a  sin  is  its  own  punishment,  and,  wherever 
convenient,  nature  should  be  left  to  deal  with  the  re- 
fractory in  her  own  way.  The  mischief  which  young 
people  commit  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  result  of 
high  spirits  and  the  want  of  a  legitimate  channel  for 
their  activity.  Let  those  who  are  responsible  provide 
it !  Repression  of  natural  appetites  and  desires  in- 
tensifies them  more  often  than  not,  and  sows  the  seeds 
of  evil.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  observers  that  people 
who  have  all  the  opportunities  for  indulgence  are 
rarely  intemperate.  Gluttony,  for  example,  is  a  sin 
which  only  those  who  have  known  privation  are 
inclined  to.  An  interesting  little  experiment  can  be 
made  by  any  one  who  cares  to  invite  a  few  boys  to  a 
friendly  tea.  Let  him  provide  every  delicacy  dear  to 
a  robust  and  generous  appetite,  and  observe  the  result : 
he  will  quickly  be  able  to  separate  those  who  are  asked 
at  home  whether  they  would  like  any  more  from  those 
who  are  habitually  informed  when  they  have  had 
enough.  It  is  the  latter  who  will  over-eat  themselves, 
c 
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Ideal  methods  of  education  in  the  school  presuppose 
ideal  methods  in  the  home.  Where  the  desired  con- 
ditions do  not  obtain,  we  must  compromise.  A  boy 
who  is  brought  up  harshly  outside  the  school  will 
hardly  be  amenable  to  gentler  methods  of  suasion 
inside.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  school  punishments,  that  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  discipline  at  home  and  in 
school,  that  whereas  the  object  of  the  former  is  to 
make  better  the  offender,  the  latter  has  a  collateral 
object :  to  act  in  terrorem  to  others.  In  this  respect 
the  school  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the 
family  and  the  state,  for  the  criminal  legislation  of  the 
latter  has  for  its  object  the  determent  of  others  from 
crime  and,  in  no  wise,  the  reformation  of  the  culprit. 
Whether  it  should  be  so  is  another  matter.  Look  at 
it  how  you  will,  the  fact  remains. 

The  ideal  teacher  rarely  punishes,  but  however 
interesting  the  lessons  may  be  made  and  however  able 
the  instructor,  there  must  be  occasions  where  a  breach 
of  the  rules  necessitates  correction.  Yet  it  is  the  bad 
teacher  who  cannot  carry  on  his  classes  without 
constant  reference  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
Indiscriminate  punishment  of  any  kind  is  futile  as 
well  as  abominable,  for  there  is  nothing  with  which 
familiarity  more  quickly  breeds  contempt.  It  is  always 
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the  unknown  danger  which  terrifies  the  most,  and  it  is 
the  force,  hidden  and  in  reserve,  which  carries  the 
day.  An  orderly  and  obedient  class  is  not  orderly  and 
obedient  because  it  knows  what  will  happen  if  it  is 
not,  but  precisely  because  it  does  not  know — and 
would  rather  not  find  out. 

A  head  master  who  has  for  some  years  ceased  to 
wield  the  ferule  used  to  make  boys  stand  on  a  form, 
as  a  punishment,  and  take  shies  at  them  with  a  big 
Liddell  and  Scott.  It  was  a  very  amusing  business  to  all 
but  the  offender,  and  appealed  to  the  sporting  instincts 
of  the  crowd.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  the  moral 
and  adorn  the  tale.  A  catastrophe  occurred  in  due 
course,  and  the  head  master  received  a  pension.  The 
worst  thing  a  teacher  can  possibly  do  is  to  be  unreliable 
and  uncertain  in  his  judgments.  Mistakes  will  occur 
and  be  condoned,  but  caprice  is  unforgivable.  In  the 
case  of  a  certain  gentleman,  the  boys  could  never  de- 
pend on  how  much  notice  he  would  take  of  a  particular 
offence ;  one  might  get  a  hundred  lines  for  letting  a 
book  fall  and  nothing  for  bodily  upsetting  a  desk.  A 
whisper  might  result  in  condign  punishment,  and  a 
piece  of  gross  impertinence  escape  scot  free.  A  boy 
of  sixteen  who,  in  pulling  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  accidentally  dropped  a  coin  on  the  floor,  was 
told  to  write  out  a  thousand  times  "  money  is  the 
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root  of  all  evil."  Another  boy,  filled,  doubtless,  with 
a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  likewise  dropped  a  coin 
— purposely.  He  was  told  to  write  out  the  same 
sentence  two  thousand  times.  Thereupon  a  third  boy 
dropped  a  bunch  of  keys.  The  disturbance  which 
ensued  lasted  till  the  bell  rang,  when  the  class  filed 
out,  loaded  with  impositions  but  yet  triumphant. 

There  are  two  instruments  with  which  the  teacher 
can  maintain  control  :  the  eye  and  the  voice.  The 
former  is  the  more  important.  The  good  teacher  sees 
everything.  Ce  rtest  que  le  premier  pas  qtii  coute.  If  he 
can,  at  the  outset,  duly  impress  a  class  with  the  range 
and  accuracy  of  his  vision,  he  will  never  have  any 
difficulty  in  commanding  its  attention.  A  teacher 
must  keep  his  face  to  his  audience  :  it  is  for  want  of 
this  simple  precaution  that  there  are  so  many  failures. 
The  voice  is,  for  disciplinary  purposes,  far  less  effective 
than  the  eye  ;  a  loud  and  vehement  tone  of  expostula- 
tion may  be  temporarily  successful,  but  in  the  end 
becomes  merely  amusing. 

He  who  in  quest  of  silence  "  silence  "  hoots, 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes. 

Although  it  is  good  to  hear  and  see  everything,  it  is 
not  good  to  comment  upon  all  you  hear  and  see.  A 
little  judicious  blindness  or  deafness  may  be  a  great 
saving  of  dignity  at  times.  The  man  who  nags  is  a 
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constant  irritant,  and  always  does  more  harm  than 
good.  Some  teachers  spend  so  much  energy  in 
abusing  their  pupils  that  they  have  none  left  for  en- 
lightening their  ignorance. 

Good  and  bad  discipline  are  both  a  matter  of  habit. 
It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  if  a  thing  is  done  once, 
it  is  easier  to  do  it  a  second  time,  while  after  a  large 
number  of  repetitions  it  becomes  difficult  not  to  do  it. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  the  good  disciplinarian 
insists  on  little  things  which,  though  apparently 
unimportant,  have  a  far-reaching  significance.  The 
experienced  head  master  knows  immediately  on  enter- 
ing a  class-room  whether  all  is  well.  Those  little  bits 
of  paper  on  the  floor  can  tell  a  tale  !  Even  the  stand- 
ing-up  and  sitting-down,  the  entering-in  and  the  going- 
out,  should  be  conducted  with  a  due  decorum.  There 
are  beautiful  and  there  are  ugly  ways  of  performing 
the  most  trivial  actions.  It  is  for  want  of  attention  to 
the  little  things  that  many  a  teacher  is  incapable  of 
coping  with  the  big  ones.  "  If  thou  despisest  the  day 
of  small  things  thou  shalt  perish  by  little  and  little." 

A  combination  of  courtesy  and  dignity  is  the  most 
fitting  attitude  to  observe  in  the  class-room,  but  the 
wise  man  knows  when  to  release  and  when  to  tighten 
the  reins.  A  pin-dropping  silence  is  not  always  the 
evidence  of  good  discipline  :  children  are  not  convicts, 
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and  their  lessons  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  not  of 
pain.  A  very  good  teacher  used  to  spend  most  of  his 
time,  to  the  superficial  observer,  in  laughing  and  chat- 
ting familiarly  with  the  boys,  but  a  single  word  or 
glance  was  sufficient  to  command  an  instant  silence, 
and  the  class  got  through  more  work  with  him  than 
with  masters  who  never  condescended  for  fear  of  losing 
their  authority.  The  deprivation  of  a  pleasure  or  a 
privilege  is  always  the  most  effective  mode  of  punish- 
ment. Where  the  school  is  situated  in  pleasant  rural 
surroundings,  it  may  be  possible  in  the  summer  to  take 
a  class  out  of  doors  and  hold  the  lessons  underneath 
the  trees.  A  teacher  who  once  tried  this  found  it 
work  so  well  that  he  continued  the  experiment  on 
every  fitting  occasion.  The  class  enjoyed  its  libera- 
tion from  the  stuffy  room,  and,  as  the  privilege  was 
dependent  on  good  work  and  behaviour,  it  was  dearly 
prized  and  anxiously  preserved.  If  the  terminal 
examination  was  any  criterion,  it  was  thereby  proved 
that  liberty  is  a  better  stimulus  to  work  than  repres- 
sion. If  boys  regard  a  master  as  their  friend,  they 
have  no  disposition  to  give  trouble,  providing  always 
that  he  can  command  their  respect.  And  it  is  so  easy 
to  win  the  friendship  of  a  boy !  The  opportunities 
of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  outside  school  are  so 
numerous ;  and  even  the  most  casual  word  of  kind- 
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ness  suffices  to  give  him  the  impression  that  you  are 
"  a  decent  sort."  Popularity  outside  the  class-room 
reacts  immediately  on  the  conduct  of  the  class  inside 
it ;  and  the  supreme  advantage  of  games  is  that  they 
foster  that  feeling  of  goodwill  and  fellowship  which 
paves  the  way  to  a  full  and  thorough  understanding. 

"  With  mild  and  effectual  persuasions,  and  with  the 
intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need  be,  but  chiefly  by  his 
own  example,"  wrote  Milton  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  should 
the  teacher  infuse  into  his  pupils  that  "  ingenuous  and 
noble  ardour  "  which  will  not  fail  to  make  "  many  of 
them  renowned  and  matchless  men."  After  all,  the 
man  who  cannot  govern  himself  will  never  govern 
others.  Self-control  and  a  calm,  unswerving  adherence 
to  what  is  just  must  characterize  the  teacher  who 
would  inspire  his  charges  with  the  delight  in  liberal 
and  manly  virtues.  Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to 
slay  an  unworthy  habit  and  replace  it  with  a  good 
one,  he  will  be  tactful  and  forbearing  in  judgment, 
helpful  and  sympathetic  in  advice.  He  must  obey 
his  own  laws  as  he  would  have  others  obey  them  ;  he 
must  be  himself  the  comment  on  the  text  he  preaches. 
The  influence  which  a  man  exercises  on  his  fellows  is 
too  subtle  to  be  evaded,  too  complex  to  be  defined ; 
unconsciously  it  works,  and  unconsciously  it  is  re- 
ceived ;  in  a  mysterious  way  the  spirit  gathers  from 
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many  sources  its  impressions  of  good  and  evil ;  there 
is  a  radiation  of  moral  force  from  every  sentient  being. 
The  teacher  must  walk,  therefore,  in  perpetual  heed 
of  his  noble  trust,  revering  the  office  which  he  holds, 
and  guarding  within  himself  the  sense  of  sacred 
obligation ;  and,  afterwards,  of  him  too  will  it  be 
written,  not  perhaps  in  words,  but  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  those  whom  he  has  taught :  "  They  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever." 


Ill 

THE    PEDAGOGUE    IN    FACT 
AND    FICTION 

TN  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  schoolmaster, 
when  he  appeared  in  fiction  at  all,  was  usually  an 
objectionable  character,  the  nightmare  of  the  young,  a 
legitimate  object  of  scorn  and  satire,  the  bully  of  the 
weak  and  the  butt  of  the  mischievous.  The  birch  was 
his  favourite  weapon,  and  flogging  his  delight  ;  the 
tears  of  infants  were  to  him  a  source  of  perennial  satis- 
faction. Nor  was  the  schoolmaster  in  fact  much  better 
than  he  was  represented ;  the  Busbys  and  the  Keenes 
were  hardly  men  of  humanitarian  sentiment,  and  not 
even  the  eulogium  of  Coleridge  will  induce  us  to 
believe  that  his  Dr.  Boyer  was  other  than  a  learned 
savage,  narrowed  by  his  acquirements,  and  converted 
by  his  calling  into  a  brutal  tyrant.  As  the  century 
wore,  a  change  came  about  in  the  ideals  of  education, 
and  the  schoolmaster  of  a  higher  type  appeared  in  real 
life  and  in  the  novel.  Dickens  had  a  Dr.  Strong,  and 
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Charlotte  Bronte's  Shirley  married  her  tutor.  The 
private  schoolmaster  has  always  been  fair  game  for  the 
novelist,  from  Nicholas  Nidleby  to  Vice  Versa;  but 
whereas  Squeers  was  a  reality,  the  pedagogue  of  the 
latter  novel  is  merely  a  whimsical  creation  of  Mr. 
Anstey's  brain,  or,  if  he  exists  at  all,  is  a  rara  avis  and 
doomed  to  speedy  extinction. 

A  change  has  passed  over  the  relations  of  the  boy 
and  the  master  in  school ;  the  latter  is  no  longer  in- 
variably regarded  as  the  natural  foe  of  the  former  ; 
often  a  sincere  affection  has  appeared  where  once  there 
was  only  bitter  animosity.  And  this  change  may  be 
seen  in  the  different  place  occupied  by  the  pedagogue 
in  fiction,  even  in  fiction  for  boys,  as  the  inimitable 
school  stories  of  Talbot  Baines  Reed  bear  witness.  To 
how  great  a  degree  the  schoolmaster's  vocation  has 
gained  in  high  seriousness  the  reader  may  learn  from 
Farrar's  novels.  Farrar  was  a  schoolmaster  himself, 
and  his  schoolmasters  are  flesh-and-blood  creations, 
whereas  his  schoolboy  is  a  thing  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea,  an  ignis  fatuus  of  the  scholar's  brain. 

To  talk  of  Eric  suggests  Stalky  and  Co.,  where 
"  erickin  "  is  tabooed,  and  a  very  different  tone  pre- 
vails. The  schoolmasters  of  Stalky  are  a  hero,  a 
nincompoop,  and  several  nonentities.  The  hero  is 
rather  a  fancy  sketch,  and  the  nincompoop  is  over- 
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drawn — a  schoolmaster  who  allows  boys  to  address 
him  by  a  nickname  is  hardly  a  reality  ;  but  the  nonenti- 
ties are  to  be  found  in  every  grammar  school  in  the 
kingdom.  To  the  man  who  loves  boys  the  profession 
of  the  pedagogue  cannot  be  otherwise  than  delightful, 
to  the  man  who  does  not  it  is  a  hell.  In  many, 
probably  in  most  schools  are  to  be  found  men  who 
have  taken  to  teaching  because  it  was  an  obvious  sort 
of  thing,  demanding,  as  they  thought,  little  special 
aptitude — men  whose  careworn  air  tells  a  tale  of 
dreary  disappointments  and  a  vacant  future.  They 
must  live,  so  they  draw  their  salaries  (which  are 
usually  small  enough !),  and  go  on  from  year  to  year 
in  a  humdrum  way,  getting  more  morose,  or  more 
lax,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  at  the  end  they  are 
pensioned  off,  or  a  headlong  sea  of  innovations  sweeps 
them  away — the  wrecks  of  wasted  lives.  In  contrast 
to  this  we  must  take  the  picture  of  the  man  whose 
well-directed  efforts  secure  a  modicum  of  success. 
Fresh  from  his  University,  he  plunges  with  ardent 
enthusiasm  into  the  task  of  guiding  the  boys  entrusted 
to  his  charge  :  he  is  there  to  instruct  them  in  the  art 
of  noble  living ;  in  his  hands  is  the  future  j  he  is 
moulding  the  destinies  of  the  Empire ;  he  is  shaping 
characters  on  whose  integrity  depends  the  national 
well-being.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that  teaching  is 
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"  the  noblest  of  professions,  but  the  sorriest  of  trades." 
Nowhere  is  the  importance  of  the  ideal  so  manifest, 
and  nowhere  is  it  so  easy  to  slip  into  the  ruts  of  the 
commonplace.  It  is  a  narrowing  life  to  the  man  who 
is  predisposed  to  narrowness ;  it  is  an  exalting  one  to 
him  who  looks  beyond  the  present  and  beholds  the 
infinite  greatness  of  its  issues.  Not  in  the  glare  of 
public  notice  is  the  battle  fought,  its  victories  and 
failures  are  unmarked  by  the  crowd  and  pass  un- 
heralded by  the  trumpet-blast  of  fame ;  its  deeds  of 
valour  are  performed  in  an  inglorious  obscurity,  but 
their  history  is  written  in  ineffaceable  characters  on 
the  hearts  of  nations  ;  the  achievement  of  the  teacher 
is  not  less  permanent  because  it  fails  to  catch  the 

popular  eye  : — 

Seeing  the  city  is  built 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all 
And  therefore  built  for  ever. 

All  men  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  forming  in 
youth  those  habits  of  mind  and  body  which  lead  to 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare.  In  the  golden  age  of 
childhood,  when  the  mind  is  plastic  and  the  character 
unformed,  and  when  influences  are  more  potent  for 
good  and  evil  than  in  after-life,  the  environment  of  the 
individual  and  the  training  which  he  undergoes  are 
largely  responsible  for  his  future ;  the  habits  then 
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formed  are  with  difficulty  lost,  and  the  seeds  are  sown 
which  produce  the  fixed  principles  of  maturity.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized,  therefore,  that  the 
responsibility  of  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men,  the  object  of  that  education 
being  not  merely  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  still 
less  the  preparation  for  a  particular  professional  or 
business  career,  but  such  a  complete  development  as 
shall  lead  to  the  most  manifold  comprehension  of  all 
that  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  life.  For  such  a 
purpose  there  are  needed  teachers  who  are  of  the 
highest  spiritual  and  intellectual  rank — men  convinced 
of  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  and  devoted  to  it  with 
a  consciousness  of  their  high  mission.  But  if  men  of 
this  character  are  to  be  desired  they  must  receive  an 
unstinted  recognition  of  their  value.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  position  of  the  assistant  master  is 
generally  precarious  and  unsatisfactory,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, young  men  with  good  degrees  show  an 
increasing  reluctance  to  become  teachers.  This  is 
most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  it 
could  be  wished  that  the  State  might  see  its  way  to 
rendering  the  conditions  more  attractive. 

If  we  compare  the  positions  of  the  teacher  in 
England  and  some  of  the  other  European  countries  we 
see  that  he  often  has  an  advantage  in  the  latter.  In 
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the  French  lycee,  for  instance,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
fesseur  is  considerably  better  off  than  the  secondary 
school  teacher  in  England.  In  the  lycees  at  Paris,  the 
professeur  who  teaches  the  elementary  classes  (boys 
aged  nine  to  ten)  gets  £120,  rising  to  £192,  per 
annum  ;  if  he  teaches  the  higher  classes  (boys  aged 
eleven  and  upwards)  he  gets  £200  to  ^300  per 
annum.  At  the  provincial  lycees  the  salaries  are  for 
teachers  of  elementary  classes  j£loo  to  £156,  and  of 
higher  classes  £128  to  £208  per  annum.  At  first 
sight  this  seems  little  enough,  but  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  following  facts.  There  is  a  retiring 
pension  at  sixty  years  of  age,  after  thirty  years  of 
service,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  salary 
received  by  the  teacher  during  the  last  six  years  of 
service.  Towards  this  pension  the  teacher  pays  five  per 
cent  of  his  annual  salary,  a  twelfth  of  his  first  year's 
salary,  and  the  same  amount  each  time  his  salary  is 
augmented.  In  certain  cases  a  teacher  who  has  been 
incapacitated  by  accidental  causes  can  obtain  his 
pension  whatever  his  age.  Those  incapacitated  by 
infirmities  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  their  duties 
can  secure  the  pension  at  fifty  years  of  age,  after 
twenty  years  of  service.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  secondary  schoolmasters. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  these  figures  really 
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represent  more,  as  the  standard  of  comfort  in  France 
is  lower  than  it  is  in  England.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  hours  class  work  that  the  teacher  is  required  to 
do  each  week  is  small  compared  with  the  number 
required  from  an  English  assistant  master ;  the 
maximum  number  required  of  professeurs  of  classes  in 
the  Division  Superietire  (i.e.,  the  highest  classes  of  the 
Lycee)  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  Parisian  schools  ; 
but  this  maximum  is  not  always  exacted.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  teacher  has  only  seven  hours  of 
class  work.  The  maximum  for  teachers  of  the 
elementary  classes  in  the  Parisian  schools  is  nineteen 
hours.*  If  we  turn  to  Switzerland,  a  country  which 
has  a  reputation  for  educational  efficiency,  we  find 
that  in  canton  Zurich  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
receive  a  fixed  salary  of  from  £160  to  £192  a  year, 
with  additions  for  length  of  service  ranging  from  £8 
per  annum,  after  six  to  ten  years,  to  £32  per  annum 
after  twenty  years.  In  addition  to  these  sums  the 
teachers  divide  one-half  the  school  fees  in  proportion 
to  their  number  of  hours  and  number  of  scholars. 
There  are  state  pensions  for  teachers  who  have  served 
at  least  thirty  years,  of  not  less  than  half  the  legal 
salary  at  the  time  of  retirement.  If  teachers,  through 

*  See  "  The  position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for 
Bojfs  in  France,"  Parliamentary  Special  'fypoits,  Vol.  II. 
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any  circumstances  for  which  they  are  not  responsible, 
are  unable  to  continue  their  duties,  they  can  be  super- 
annuated either  at  their  own  request  or  by  a  decision 
of  the  Council  of  Education.  In  the  latter  case  the 
pension  is  at  least  half  their  legal  fixed  salary,  and  in 
the  former  case,  as  a  rule,  a  lump  sum  is  paid.* 

In  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  the  profession 
of  teaching  is  invested  with  an  honour  and  respect 
which  are  lacking  in  England.  The  parents  of  the 
English  boy  are  usually  unfamiliar  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  their  son's  teacher ;  they  may  not  even 
be  aware  of  his  real  name,  having  merely  heard  of 
him  by  some  ridiculous  nickname.  A  teacher  of  my 
acquaintance  was  innocently  addressed  as  Mr.  So-and- 
so  (a  nickname)  by  the  mother  of  three  boys  who  had 
been  under  his  charge  for  two  years ;  she  had  not, 
apparently,  considered  the  ascertaining  of  his  real 
name  a  matter  of  sufficient  interest.  When  a  profession 
of  such  importance  is  so  frequently  dishonoured,  and 
when  men,  while  recognizing  the  supreme  necessity  of 
teaching,  undervalue  the  teacher,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  youth  of  England  should  be  so  well 
trained  in  intellect  as  the  youth  of  France  and 
Germany.  If  the  real  ends  of  education  are  so  often 

*  See  "The  Training  and  Status  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers 
in  Switzerland,"  Parliamentary  Special  ^eforti,  Vol.  VIII. 
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lost  sight  of;  if  the  art  of  noble  living  is  subordinated 
to  the  art  of  passing  examinations,  and  "  cramming  " 
substituted  for  knowledge ;  if  a  smattering  of  many 
subjects  takes  the  place  of  efficiency  in  a  few,  and  the 
Englishman  is  out-distanced  by  the  Frenchman  and  the 
German  in  the  race  of  life  ;  what  should  be  blamed 
but  the  system  which  expends  its  thousands  on  bricks 
and  mortar,  while  it  begrudges  its  hundreds  on  the 
provision  of  a  proper  teaching  staff;  and  which 
lavishes  money  on  the  accessories  of  education  while 
it  starves  the  educators  ? 

If  the  assistant  master  has  grave  causes  for  dis- 
content, it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
in  many  cases  he  is  as  well  off  as  he  deserves.  He 
has  a  cure  of  souls  more  weighty  than  that  of  the 
minister  of  religion  ;  he  will  influence  hundreds  where 
the  former  influences  tens,  and  that  influence  in  its 
countless  ramifications  is  more  subtle  and  more 
permanent.  But  the  man  who  enters  the  profession 
with  such  convictions  will  find  that  many  of  his  col- 
leagues are  indifferent  to  these  ideals.  Some  of  them 
are  soured  and  discontented  men  to  whom  teaching  is 
a  bore  ;  some  care  for  nothing  on  earth  but  cricket 
and  football ;  many  drifted  into  becoming  school- 
masters, they  scarcely  know  how;  others  are  just  kill- 
ing time  till  they  can  take  holy  orders  ;  a  few  like 
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boys  in  a  mild  way,  the  majority  are  totally  indifferent 
to  them,  and  one  or  two  seem  to  hate  them.  We  can 
hardly  expect  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
reputation  of  the  pedagogue  should  be  equal  to  the 
gravity  of  his  office. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  English 
school  life  is  the  attention  paid  to  games.  They 
inculcate  self-reliance  and  self-denial ;  they  breed  a 
sense  of  honour  and  a  habit  of  obedience ;  they  teach 
the  virtue  of  self-effacement,  for  it  is  often  necessary 
for  the  individual  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  side  ;  and  they  develop  in  a  unique  degree  that 
pluck  and  manly  independence  which  we  associate  with 
the  British  character.  We  may  rejoice  in  the  liberality 
and  freedom  of  our  schools  and  recognize  that  these 
virtues  are  the  outcome  of  that  vigorous  policy  which 
encourages  athletic  exercises,  and  throws  upon  the 
scholars  the  burden  of  their  management.  But  when 
we  find  schoolmasters  receiving  appointments  solely 
with  regard  to  their  prowess  at  cricket  and  football, 
the  importance  which  is  attached  to  games  appears 
excessive.  That  is  made  the  business  of  life  which 
should  remain  its  ornament.  The  schoolmaster  who 
has  been  elected  for  his  skill  at  cricket  and  football  is 
a  phenomenon  of  recent  years.  There  is  a  type  of 
young  man  who,  when  he  leaves  Oxford  or  Cam- 
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bridge,  is  merely  a  bigger  boy  than  when  he  went 
there ;  his  intelligence  has  not  kept  pace  with  his 
muscles,  and  at  the  end  of  his  University  career 
(which  is  usually  not  very  brilliant)  his  prime  ambition 
is  to  play  cricket  and  football  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  existence.  Some  school,  probably  private  and 
dependent  on  school  fees,  happens  to  be  in  want  of  a 
master  who  "  must  be  a  good  cricketer"  ;  our  gradu- 
ate applies,  and  in  due  course  finds  himself  installed 
as  "games  master."  The  conversation  of  such  a  man 
is  generally  confined  to  reminiscences  of  former 
matches,  and  the  way  "  Blankshire  "  or  the  "Boeotia 
United "  is  doing ;  his  language  is  slangy,  and  he  is 
usually  great  on  "  good  form."  He  attends  the  music- 
halls  as  frequently  as  possible.  His  natural  vocation 
is  that  of  a  groundman ;  circumstances  and  a  craze 
have  made  him  a  schoolmaster.  He  is  good-humoured 
and  popular  ;  that  is  the  best  which  can  be  said  about 
him. 

The  games  master  might  have  been  a  very  good 
knight  of  the  Table  Round  in  Arthurian  times,  but 
the  dragons  of  to-day  no  longer  haunt  fen  and  forest ; 
where  once  grew  an  impenetrable  thicket  the  chimney 
of  a  manufactory  belches  forth  soot  and  smoke,  and 
brute  physical  strength  is  no  longer  the  highest  quality 
of  knighthood.  But  a  more  serious  impediment  to 
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our  chivalrous  ideal  is  the  school  ogre  whose  reign  is 
a  reign  of  terror.  He  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
good  teacher,  which  shows  how  far  we  are  from  a 
perfect  educational  system.  He  does  not  educate,  he 
crams,  and  is  usually  hated  and  despised  in  equal 
measure.  An  example  of  this  type,  whom  we  will 
call  Orbilius,  used  to  ask  boys  if  he  was  as  severe  as 
Mr.  So-and-so,  mentioning  a  colleague  of  kindred 
spirit.  If  the  victim  said  "  yes,"  Mr.  So-and-so  was 
informed  of  it;  if  he  said  "  no,"  he  was  kept  in  till  he 
saw  reason  to  change  his  mind.  This  Orbilius  once 
boasted  that  such  was  sometimes  the  fright  of  little 
boys  when  they  entered  his  class-room  that  their 
plight  cannot  decently  be  described.  He  did  not 
exaggerate.  On  another  occasion  he  informed  a  boy 
that  he  hated  him ;  his  offence  was  that  he  had  a 
peculiarly  winning  smile,  and  Orbilius  was  always 
fearful  that  he  himself  might  be  an  object  of  amuse- 
ment ;  nor  was  he  far  wrong,  for  when  he  entered  the 
bond  of  matrimonial  bliss  and  married  Orbilia,  he 
informed  his  class  that  his  wife  was  "  plain  but  good." 
He  was  wont  to  ask  boys,  when  he  saw  them  converse, 
what  they  were  saying  about  him,  and  he  promised  his 
scholars  money  if  they  did  well  at  examinations — and 
forgot  to  pay  them.  He  used  to  ask  a  colleague  what 
his  opinion  was  of  some  particular  boy,  and  if  it  was 
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unfavourable,  he  told  the  boy  that  "  Mr.  So-and-so 
thought  him,  etc.  etc."  His  method  of  teaching  was 
to  give  his  scholars  a  translation  of  the  author  they 
were  reading,  and  keep  them  in  till  they  learned  it, 
practically  by  heart.  And  yet  Orbilius  was  regarded 
by  many  as  an  excellent  teacher  :  his  boys  did  uni- 
formly well  at  the  examinations,  and  what  more  do 
you  want  ? 

A  most  unfortunate  type  of  pedagogue,  both  in  fact 
and  fiction,  is  the  man  who  cannot  keep  order.  How 
it  is  that  a  quite  decent,  respectable,  and  usually  well- 
behaved  boy  becomes  a  veritable  fiend  in  the  presence 
of  a  schoolmaster  of  this  description  may  be  left  to  the 
psychologist  to  explain.  It  is  probably  a  reversion  to 
the  fierce  instinct  of  the  primeval  savage  in  the 
presence  of  his  prey.  The  only  thing  which  the  un- 
happy man  can  do  is  to  fly  from  the  enemy  and  make 
a  fresh  start  somewhere  else. 

For  a  man  who  loves  boys  the  teaching  profession 
is  the  finest  in  the  world,  with  this  qualification  he 
will  find  in  it  stores  of  inexhaustible  happiness,  but  if 
he  possesses  it  not,  he  had  far  better  hang  himself 
than  become  a  schoolmaster.  The  boy  is  the  sternest 
of  critics  :  his  rigorous  summing  up  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  weakness  ;  and  he  bounds  on  the  track  of  in- 
capacity with  the  instinct  of  a  sleuth-hound  and  the 
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unholy  joy  of  a  legion  of  fiends.  But  for  capacity — 
the  capacity  to  understand  him  and  to  rule  him — he 
has  an  unbounded  respect ;  and  when  this  capacity  is 
rooted  in  sympathy  and  affection,  he  becomes  the  most 
manageable  and  lovable  of  beings.  Since  the  individual 
passes  through  stages  which,  in  some  sort,  adumbrate 
the  stages  of  the  human  race,  the  boy  possesses  many 
features  in  common  with  man  in  the  savage  state  :  his 
admiration  for  mere  strength,  his  impulsiveness  and  his 
fickleness.  No  boy  is  quite  accountable  for  his 
actions  sometimes  ;  he  is  swayed  by  passing  and  un- 
reasoning emotions,  and  the  contradictions  of  his 
nature  are  endless.  His  irresponsibility  and  wayward- 
ness are  to  be  comprehended,  not  ignored,  by  those 
who  would  govern  him  wisely.  The  old  savage  re- 
lations which  existed  between  schoolmasters  and  boys 
are  passing  away  -,  they  are  no  longer  natural  enemies  ; 
the  influence  of  field  sports  has  done  much  to  cement 
a  mutual  feeling  of  fellowship  and  goodwill.  Yet 
there  are  still  men  of  the  old  school  who  talk  of 
"  familiarity  breeding  contempt,"  and  who  dare  not 
come  down  from  their  stilts  lest  they  should  sacrifice 
their  dignity — not  seeing  that  a  dignity  which  can  only 
be  maintained  on  stilts  is  hardly  worth  preserving.  It 
is  certain  that  a  close  intimacy  with  boys  out  of 
school  is  not  productive  of  any  loss  of  authority,  and 
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even  inside  school  a  laugh  is  not  incompatible  with 
good  work.  A  lesson  may  be  bright  without  being 
disorderly,  and  dullness  is  not  efficiency.  Not  only 
have  field  sports  brought  masters  and  boys  into 
greater  consonance,  but  the  debating,  the  literary,  the 
scientific,  and  other  societies  are  no  less  important 
factors  in  producing  harmony.  And  in  bicycle-rides 
and  walks  with  a  few  boys  one  gets  to  know  them 
really  well.  What  purer  delight  than  to  ramble  over 
the  purple  moors  on  some  half-holiday,  and  share  in 
the  frank  enjoyment  of  unspoilt  natures ;  to  fly 
between  the  hedgerows  on  a  visit  to  some  scene  of 
natural  beauty  or  historic  interest  j  to  see  that  fresh 
and  unstrained  interest  in  the  outer  world  ;  to  answer 
the  eager  questions  ;  to  watch  the  grace  and  charm 
of  happy  boyhood  ?  Here  is  the  source  of  happiness 
which  constitutes  the  chief  advantage  of  the  school- 
master's lot,  a  happiness  which  neither  lack  of 
recognition  nor  the  wearing  toil  of  years  can  ever 
dissipate. 


IV 
"THE  HUMAN   BOY" 

A  MONG  the  educational  traditions  which  are  hard 
to  eradicate  is  the  one  that  the  proper  relation 
between  teacher  and  taught  is  that  of  the  hunter  and 
the  hunted.  Which  is  which  is  dependent  on  cir- 
cumstances :  in  actual  fact,  the  teacher  is  usually  the 
former  ;  in  juvenile  fiction  he  is  usually  the  latter. 
The  "human  boy"  is  still  the  "human  boy";  he 
much  prefers  play  to  work,  and  the  palace  of  day- 
dreams is  fair  to  dwell  in,  when  the  lesson  is  dull  and 
the  teacher  prosy ;  not  even  Euclid  "  taught  upside 
down  "  by  the  most  approved  modern  methods  is  as 
exciting  as  Henty,  and,  in  short,  a  certain  fundamental 
antagonism  is  bound  to  exist  in  the  class-room.  How- 
ever, the  typical  schoolmaster  is  no  longer  a  police- 
man and  nothing  more,  though  even  in  this  capa- 
city he  has  had  admirers.  We  find  him  in  Young 
Barbarians  sharing  the  honours  with  a  canny,  leathery- 
skinned  young  rascal  of  indomitable  resource.  Here 
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he  is  an  inflexible  disciplinarian  of  the  "  spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child  "  order,  and  only  once  in  his  long 
career  does  he  reveal  the  kindly  heart  which  was 
hidden  beneath  a  harsh  exterior.  The  theory  of  the 
author  is  that  boys  like  the  man  who  dragoons  them, 
and  cherish  his  memory  in  after-life,  and  accordingly 
the  young  barbarians  prefer  brutality  to  kindness, 
despise  the  master  who  desires  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  them,  and  love  the  one  who  smites  and 
spares  not.  This  may  be  the  character  of  the  Low- 
land Scotch  boy,  but  the  English  boy,  at  any  rate, 
does  appreciate  kindness,  especially  when  not  marred 
by  weakness  ;  and  though  he  would  usually  prefer  the 
cane  to  the  more  humanitarian,  but  less  healthy 
methods  of  punishment  known  as  detentions  and  im- 
positions, he  does  not  admire  undue  severity.  That 
he  does  so  is  a  fiction  of  the  adult  mind,  invented 
when  the  passing  of  the  years  has  invested  the 
memories  of  childhood  with  a  halo  of  delicate 
regret.  The  force  of  early  associations  is  rarely 
recognized  j  by  the  time  a  man  has  reached  maturity 
the  feelings  of  his  early  youth  are  but  a  shadowy 
recollection,  and  he  fails  to  assign  its  due  importance 
to  the  environment  which  has  made  him  what  he  is. 
A  happy  childhood  is  essential  not  merely  for  the 
formation  of  a  sane  and  healthy  character,  but  for 
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success  in  the  studies  which  are  then  begun.  The 
pursuit  which  is  associated  with  pleasurable  emotions 
in  youth  will  probably  be  continued  in  after-life ;  that 
which  is  associated  with  unpleasant  recollections  will 
probably  be  discarded.  A  love  of  learning  is  not  to 
be  inculcated  by  a  discipline  of  fear. 

Our  greatest  living  novelist  touched  upon  the  just 
relations  between  schoolmaster  and  boy  in  Lord  Orinont 
and  his  Ammta.  That  idyllic  picture  of  "  Matey " 
Weyburn  and  his  scholars,  too  rare  and  precious  for 
our  smoky  skies,  was  properly  placed  among  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  And  yet,  why  should  it 
remain  a  dream-picture  only  ?  The  late  Warden  of 
Glenalmond,  who  worked  beneath  the  spell  of  a  great 
teacher,  and  has  shed  around  his  name  and  deeds  the 
glamour  of  high  romance,  has  sketched  a  chivalrous 
ideal  of  a  Round  Table  at  which  are  seated  a  head 
master  and  his  colleagues,  united  in  a  lofty  purpose — 
the  noble  up-bringing  of  youth.  If  the  head  master 
be  the  king,  and  his  colleagues  the  knights,  might  we 
not  push  the  parallel  further  and  make  the  scholars 
their  esquires,  serving  loyally  and  lovingly  against  the 
time  when  they  shall  don  their  armour  and  go  forth 
into  the  battle  of  life  ?  The  prospect  may  seem 
illusory,  but  not  to  those  who  realize  how  great,  a 
part  is  played  by  romance  in  the  lives  of  children.  If 
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we  stimulate  the  imagination  and  attract  it  towards 
worthy  objects,  we  take  the  most  direct  path  to  their 
interests  and  affections.  Often  they  sit  constrained  to 
simulate  attention  while  their  minds  are  roving  in  the 
fairyland  of  dreams,  where  many  a  high  emprise 
awaits  the  passer-by ;  but  let  them  realize  that  here 
and  now  are  giants  to  be  slain  and  crowns  which  wait 
the  winning,  and  they  will  seek  with  ardour  to  achieve 
the  quest.  All  this  presumes  a  rare  faculty  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight  in  the  teacher.  And  the  hindrance 
too  often  lies  in  the  teachers  themselves,  their  narrow- 
ness of  outlook,  their  want  of  ideal,  sometimes  their 
positive  incapacity.  The  road  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
Granted  that  it  be  so,  then  the  worthier  is  the 
conquest. 

A  great  opportunity  for  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  master  and  the  scholars  is  afforded  in  the  playing- 
fields.  But  in  modern  athletics  there  is  a  canker 
which  threatens  dire  corruption.  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  occupy  too  much  attention,  but  they  are  an 
object  of  extravagant  devotion  ;  they  fill  altogether  too 
important  a  place  in  life ;  they  have  become  a  fetish. 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  play  cricket  and  football, 
but  it  is  not  an  excellent  thing  to  be  always  watching 
cricket  and  football,  and  it  is  a  most  pernicious  thing 
to  be  always  thinking  about  these  games.  It  is  harm- 
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less  enough  and  indeed  meritorious  that  the  doings  of 
the  school  eleven  should  evoke  enthusiasm,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  this  enthusiasm  when  it  is 
aroused  by  a  team  of  professionals.  There  is  a 
legitimate  interest  and  an  illegitimate.  It  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  the  latter  has  assumed  such  huge 
proportions.  When  people  work  at  their  play,  they 
have  a  reactionary  tendency  to  play  at  their  work,  and 
we  must  beware  lest  we  encourage  this  disposition. 
The  most  effectual  antidote  is  to  be  found  in  similar 
interests  which  have  not  attained  a  dangerous  popu- 
larity. On  this,  if  on  no  other  ground,  we  may 
welcome  the  foundation  of  rifle  clubs,  which  may  also 
be  a  means  of  instilling  an  elevated  patriotism — not 
the  patriotism  of  the  blatant  Jingo,  but  that  which 
perceives  that  happiness  comes  from  freedom,  and 
freedom  from  courage  and  the  power  of  self-defence. 
The  philosophic  observer  has  doubtless  remarked 
that  the  "  human  boy  "  constitutes  a  genus  by  him- 
self; he  has  his  own  point  of  view  and  his  own 
particular  virtues ;  in  time  he  will  grow  up  into  a 
man  and  become  commonplace,  but  in  the  inconse- 
quential days  of  youth  his  untamed  spirit  soars  above 
the  mundane  trivialities  which  delight  his  seniors. 
He  knows  that  for  an  inscrutable  reason  he  must 
submit  to  being  bored  for  several  hours  every  day 
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with  the  conjugation  of  irregular  verbs  and  the  re- 
duction of  miles,  furlongs,  poles,  yards,  and  feet  to 
inches.  He  believes  in  his  heart  that  he  will  never 
perform  these  feats  of  intellect  when  he  reaches 
manhood,  and  he  tries  to  enliven  the  proceedings  by 
importing  into  them  a  little  human  interest.  A  master 
at  a  certain  school  was  wont  to  spend  his  afternoons 
comfortably  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair  from  which  he 
kept  a  somnolent  eye  on  the  doings  of  his  class. 
Tired  of  this  monotony,  a  boy  one  day  had  previously 
covered  the  seat  with  that  adhesive  substance  known 
to  its  vendors  as  "  seccotine."  Patiently  the  class 
watched  all  afternoon  from  two  o'clock,  when  the 
pedagogue  seated  himself,  till  four  o'clock,  when  it 
was  time  for  him  to  rise.  Punctually  to  the  minute 
he  got  up — and  the  chair  with  him.  Such  is  the 
puerile  sense  of  humour. 

How  facile  in  excuses  is  the  genus  boy  !  A  juvenile, 
who  had  amused  himself  with  impaling  flies  on  his 
master's  desk  during  that  gentleman's  temporary 
absence  from  the  room,  was  pathetically  surprised 
that  he  should  be  punished.  He  didn't  know  that 
it  had  been  forbidden  !  Should  a  boy  have  neglected 
to  do  his  homework,  he  tells  you  he  has  "  left 
it  at  home."  That  is  the  formula.  He  has  a  remark- 
able thirst  for  information,  and  possesses  a  knack 
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of  asking  disagreeable  questions.  A  French  master 
was  once  explaining  to  his  class  the  causes  of  the 
greatness  of  his  race.  "  The  French  are  a  very 
courageous  nation,"  he  remarked  (with  an  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  the  adjective).  "  Please,  sir," 
interjected  a  small  boy,  "  does  that  word  come  from 
the  Latin  curro,  I  run  ? "  It  is  best  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

With  a  sense  of  logic  more  peculiar  than  profound 
the  boy  sometimes  draws  startling  inferences.  A 
youngster  once  remarked,  in  the  course  of  an  exam- 
ination on  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  that  "  the 
Philistines  defeated  the  Israelites  at  the  battle  of 
Ebenezer  and  slew  the  two  sons  of  Eli  and  took  the 
ark  of  God.  And  when  the  news  was  brought  to 
Eli  he  was  sitting  on  a  gate,  and,  as  he  was  very  old, 
he  fell  off  backwards  and  broke  his  neck."  On 
another  occasion  a  teacher  chanced  to  mention  in  the 
lesson  the  name  of  George  Washington.  With  that 
laudable  desire  to  improve  the  occasion  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  pedagogic  mind,  he  said,  "  Now 
I  wonder  if  any  of  you  can  tell  me  who  George 
Washington  was  ? "  (It  was  a  school  in  a  rural  district 
of  Ireland.)  Nobody  answered,  so  he  proceeded  to 
inform  them.  "  There  was  a  very  remarkable  thing 
about  George  Washington — he  couldn't  tell  a  lie.' 
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Up  went  a  hand  in  quick  appeal.  "  Well,  boy, 
what  is  it  ? "  "  Plase,  sor,"  came  the  question  in  a 
tone  of  perplexed  astonishment,  "  what  was  the 
matter  with  him  ?  " 

The  ingenuity  which  boys  show  in  elucidating  the 
questions  propounded  by  examiners  is  often  truly 
wonderful.  What  could  be  more  skilfully  wrong 
than  the  rendering  of  Horace's  "  vis  consili  expers, 
ruit  mole  sua,"  by  "  the  experienced  force  of  the 
consul  fell  on  the  soft  pig."  Another  "howler" 
which  came  under  the  writer's  notice  was  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Who  was  Pythagoras  ?  "  "  Pytha- 
goras was  a  heathen  philosopher  who  invented  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation."  The  perpetrator  of 
this,  being  asked  to  comment  on  the  expression 
"  Atalanta's  better  part  "  in  As  Ton  Like  It,  observed 
with  some  justice  that  "  Atalanta's  better  part  was  her 
legs." 

The  ability  of  the  human  boy  to  consume  unholy 
mixtures  has  always  aroused  the  admiration  of  his 
seniors.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  discussing  the 
other  day  the  hygiene  of  school  life,  referred  to  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  partook  of  half  a  dozen  ices, 
followed  by  tinned  salmon  and  tinned  pineapple. 
Tradition  tells  of  more  gruesome  feats  :  of  sparrows 
toasted  over  the  gas  and  washed  down  with  ginger- 
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ale  and  raspberry  vinegar.  But  our  pious  horror  at 
these  digestive  atrocities  should  be  tempered  by  the 
consideration  that  the  food  which  is  provided  for 
boys  at  boarding-schools  is  frequently  inferior  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake 
to  curb  a  healthy  appetite,  and  a  more  lavish  supply 
of  proper  and  suitably  varied  food  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  these  excesses. 

The  ugliest  trait  displayed  by  the  "  human  boy  "  is 
his  predisposition  to  cruelty.  It  is  of  no  use  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  instincts  of  the  savage  often  appear 
in  boyhood  in  an  extremely  unpleasant  form.  Public 
opinion  has  been  attracted  to  bullying,  of  late,  by  the 
novel  called  Hugh  Kendall,  where  an  utterly  barbarous 
state  of  things  is  portrayed  as  existing  in  one  of  our 
public  schools.  Unfortunately  the  author  is  inclined 
to  palliate  the  abominations  he  records.  It  is  a  lament- 
able failing  of  human  nature  that  we  do  not  grieve 
that  others  should  be  subjected  to  the  sufferings  we 
have  undergone  ourselves.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  if  the  condition  of  affairs  described  in  this  book  is 
founded  on  fact — and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  case — then,  by  implication,  Hugh  Rendall 
is  the  most  striking  indictment  of  the  public-school 
system  which  has  appeared  of  recent  years.  In  day 
schools  bullying  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  chiefly 
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confined  to  very  little  boys ;  it  is  most  unusual 
to  find  a  case  among  the  seniors.  The  decay  in  bully- 
ing and  fighting  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  humanity  with  which  boys  are  treated  by  their 
masters  rather  than  to  the  influence  of  games,  and  it 
should  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that  the  older  type 
of  public  school — that  most  conservative  of  institutions 
— appears  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the  bully.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  on  this  point ;  irre- 
trievable damage  is  done  to  a  child  by  an  insidious 
persecution  which  preys  upon  the  nerves,  and  wrecks 
the  mind  and  body  with  a  secret  torment.  The  main 
hindrance  to  the  stamping-out  of  this — and  other, 
darker  sins — lies  in  that  traditional  point  of  honour 
among  boys  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell.  If  we  analyse 
this  sentiment  and  trace  its  growth,  we  shall  find  that 
it  proceeds  from  the  old  hostility  which  existed  be- 
tween boys  and  their  masters,  and  the  consequent 
obligation  of  the  former  to  make  a  mutually  defensive 
alliance  against  the  latter.  From  the  ethical  point  of 
view  it  is  no  more  wrong  for  a  boy  to  inform  his 
master  of  the  criminality  of  another  boy  from  which 
he  is  a  sufferer,  than  it  is  for  a  citizen  who  has  had  his 
house  broken  into  to  inform  the  police.  That  such 
reticence  can  obtain  is  witness  to  an  entirely  wrong 
relation  which  has  prevailed — and,  in  a  measure,  still 
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prevails — between  masters  and  boys.  Instead  of  friends 
they  have  been  enemies ;  instead  of  looking  on  their 
teacher  as  a  natural  protector,  boys  have  regarded  him 
as  an  established  foe ;  instead  of  bringing  him  their 
troubles  they  have  concealed  them  from  him  to  the 
best  of  their  ability ;  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  this  : 
that  hideous  vice  and  rampant  cruelty  remain  un- 
checked, and  the  canker  of  corruption  dwells  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  sanctuary.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  these  words  imply  the  deliberate  encouragement 
of  idle  tale-bearing.  There  is  an  official  and  an  un- 
official attitude  in  these  matters.  It  is  well  to  stand 
on  some  such  rule  as  this  :  never  to  act  publicly  on 
information  received  privately.  You  may  use  your 
knowledge  to  check  the  abuse  without  prosecuting 
the  offender,  and,  on  no  consideration  whatever,  must 
you  punish  the  culprit  where  he  is  himself  the  in- 
former. This  may  sound  heterodox,  but  the  school- 
master has  a  choice  of  just  two  ways.  Let  him  abide 
by  the  old  theory  that  the  boys  are  thieves  and  the 
masters  the  police,  then  the  thieves  will  stick  to  the 
thieves.  Let  him  cultivate  a  spirit  of  earnest  friendli- 
ness and  show  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
every  boy,  then  nothing  will  go  on  in  his  school  of 
which  he  will  not — unofficially — have  cognizance. 
The  ideal  relation  between  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
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schoolboy  is  hard  to  realize  in  fact.  The  pitfalls  are 
many.  Doubt  and  misunderstanding  will  play  havoc 
with  the  best  intentions.  A  rare  tact  is  required  to 
smooth  away  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  friendship 
between  man  and  child.  And  yet  such  an  intimacy 
may  be  productive  of  much  advantage  and  much 
happiness.  The  conversation  of  the  man  will  widen 
the  boy's  mental  horizon,  and  the  boy's  freshness  and 
naivete  are  to  the  former  as  a  breath  from  the  fields  of 
spring.  As  they  get  to  know  each  other  better,  the 
task  of  the  master  becomes  less  irksome,  for  the  boy 
will  hardly  give  trouble  to  one  whom  he  regards  as 
a  friend,  and  the  lot  of  the  boy  is  the  pleasanter  for 
it.  The  root  of  learning  planted  under  such  kindly 
conditions  will  grow  to  a  healthy  maturity,  and 
sympathy,  which  is  the  key  to  understanding,  will 
cherish  it  in  its  growth.  Then  we  may  realize  our 
ideal  of  the  Table  Round. 


THE   CONFLICT   OF   STUDIES 

A  S  far  as  secondary  teaching  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  educational  question  which  has  aroused 
more  vigorous  controversy  of  recent  years  than  the 
subject  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  a  widespread 
opinion,  not  confined  to  irresponsible  observers  from 
the  outside,  that  the  ancient  studies  of  our  schools 
do  not  afford  the  maximum  advantage  to  the  taught. 
We  have  had  unmistakable  evidence  of  late  that  even 
in  those  places  of  learning  which  are  peculiarly  under 
the  sway  of  the  classical  tradition  there  has  arisen 
among  wise  and  thoughtful  men  a  deep  and  growing 
dissatisfaction.  In  the  old  days  when  Latin  and 
Greek  were  practically  the  only  subjects  in  the  school 
curriculum,  a  boy  naturally  acquired  a  sound  working 
knowledge  of  them.  But  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  ignore  the  importance  of  an  elementary 
training  in,  at  least,  Chemistry  and  Physics.  The 
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claims  of  French  and  German,  of  History,  of  Art, 
and  many  other  subjects,  cannot  be  passed  by,  and 
the  result  is  at  present  a  process  of  crowding  out — a 
conflict  of  studies  in  which  none  is  substantially  the 
gainer.  Moreover  the  number  of  things  which  it 
is  considered  desirable  that  children  should  learn  is 
pepetually  on  the  increase.  Educators  are  blamed 
for  not  introducing  Elementary  Zoology,  Biology, 
Anthropology,  and  Comparative  Philology  into  the 
curriculum,  and  a  famous  English  scholar  complains 
of  the  narrowness  of  a  scheme  of  instruction  which 
does  not  find  a  place  for  Icelandic. 

Any  serious  alteration  in  the  studies  carried  on  in 
schools  depends  entirely  on  the  requirements  of 
examining  bodies.  It  may  be  that  in  an  ideally  con- 
stituted world  the  need  for  examinations  would  not 
be  felt,  but  we,  at  any  rate,  have  not  yet  reached 
that  happy  perfection  when  we  can  dispense  with 
them.  And  although  much  abuse  has  been  heaped 
upon  examiners  and  all  their  ways,  it  is  certain  that 
the  evils  which  pertain  to  the  system  are  due  to  its 
defective  administration  rather  than  to  any  inherent 
weakness.  If  the  examination  is  a  good  one  it  is  the 
best  test  of  knowledge  and  capacity  which  human 
ingenuity  has  hitherto  devised.  But  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  there  is  hardly  a  department  of  life's 
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activities  to  which  the  door  is  not  an  examination,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  school  curriculum  should  be 
shaped  with  a  view  to  this  fact.  A  valuable  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  in  the  recent  reform  of  mathematical 
teaching :  although  the  consensus  of  professional 
opinion  had  long  been  in  favour  of  discarding  Euclid, 
it  was  not  until  the  various  examining  bodies  and,  in 
particular,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
consented  to  alter  their  regulations  that  any  definite 
change  could  be  accomplished.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, therefore,  that  a  discussion  on  the  conflict  of 
studies,  if  it  is  to  have  any  practical  value,  must  not 
ignore  the  limitations  imposed  by  extraneous  authority. 
Thoroughgoing  reform  must  come,  not  from  within, 
but  from  without. 

The  essential  fault  of  such  examinations  as  are 
taken  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  last  years  of  school- 
life  is  that  too  high  a  standard  is  required  in  too 
many  things,  so  that  instead  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  one  or  two  subjects  they  get  a  laborious 
smattering  of  seven  or  eight.  And  yet,  wide  as  the 
range  is,  it  is  totally  inadequate.  Most  children  leave 
school  entirely  ignorant  of  every  science  but  chemistry 
and  physics,  without  any  taste  for  literature,  unable 
to  express  themselves  clearly  and  elegantly  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  not  very  sure  of  their  ground  in 
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any  modern  language.  The  problem  of  the  curricu- 
lum, then,  is  to  reconcile  thoroughness  with  general 
knowledge  and,  while  ensuring  a  stable  foundation  in 
essentials,  to  bring  as  many  subjects  as  possible  within 
the  horizon  of  the  student. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  childish  as 
distinguished  from  the  mature  mind  are  its  curiosity 
and  retentiveness.  As  we  grow  older  we  feel  less 
interest  in  the  outer  world  and  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  memorize  our  impressions.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  as  children  we  should  have  the 
greatest  facilities  for  acquiring  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  world  we  live  in.  It  is  in  childhood 
that  the  more  easily  intelligible  facts  of  science  should 
be  learned  and  right  conceptions  formed  of  the 
wonders  and  grandeur  of  the  universe.  Moreover, 
children  like  to  do  things  with  their  hands,  and  it  is 
wise  to  encourage  this  predisposition,  for  if  manual 
dexterity  be  not  acquired  in  youth  it  is  never  acquired 
at  all.  All  this  ought  to  be  of  the  nature  of  play, 
not  work,  the  aim  of  the  teacher  being  to  stimulate 
and  satisfy  an  interest  which  all  children  possess. 

History  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  not  as  a 
scientific  series  of  causes  and  effects  (that  will  come 
later),  but  as  a  dazzling  panorama  of  events,  appealing 
to  the  latent  romance  in  the  heart  of  every  child.  And 
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through  history  we  may  approach  literature,  interest 
in  foreign  nations  paving  the  way  for  the  study  of 
their  languages.  But  while  we  thus  supply  to  chil- 
dren a  fund  of  interesting  and  amusing  information, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the  age  when 
we  must  form  habits  of  regular  work.  Although  in 
maturity  it  may  be  true  that  "no  profit  is  where  is  no 
pleasure  ta'en,"  in  early  life  the  doing  of  a  thing 
which  goes  against  the  grain  is  worth  much  more  to 
the  character  than  the  doing  of  a  thing  which  is 
pleasant.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  often  ignored  by 
educational  reformers.  If  life  were  just  a  delectable 
Utopia  where  every  one  did  as  he  pleased,  like  the 
people  in  Nevus  from  Nowhere,  a  system  of  education 
which  aimed  merely  at  encouraging  natural  pro- 
clivities would  doubtless  be  the  right  one ;  but  as  there 
are  grim  realities  to  be  faced,  and  hard,  unpleasant 
things  which  must  be  done,  it  is  advisable  that  school 
should  be,  in  some  sort,  a  preparation  for  them.  By 
all  means  make  the  lessons  interesting — a  great  deal 
more  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  than  is 
done  at  present — but  there  must  always  remain  things 
which  to  the  average  child  are  not  interesting,  which 
are  sheer  drudgery  in  fact,  and  it  is  often  these  very 
things  which  it  is  most  excellent  for  him  to  do.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  the  curriculum  is,  after  all,  not 
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that  which  communicates  pleasing  information  but  that 
which  disciplines  the  mind,  strengthens  the  reason, 
and  imparts  that  mental  and  moral  vigour  which 
comes  of  strenuously  grappling  with  and  overthrow- 
ing difficulties. 

A  great  many  more  subjects  may  be  included  in  a 
school  course  than  is  customary  at  present,  provided 
that  attention  is  concentrated  upon  one  or  two,  and 
that  the  others  are  pursued  for  amusement  and  not 
with  an  eye  to  examinations.  Of  supreme  importance 
is  the  subject  of  mathematics.  Its  advantages  are 
incontestable  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  a  training 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  or  consider  its  usefulness  in 
science,  or  have  regard  to  those  moral  benefits  which 
caused  Plato  to  assign  to  it  a  foremost  place  among 
the  disciplines  of  the  beautiful  city.  And  at  the  risk  of 
being  regarded  as  a  laudator  temporis  acti  I  would 
attribute  an  equal  importance  to  Latin.  Modern  de- 
tractors have  not  yet  shown  us  a  subject  which  can 
take  its  place.  If  we  could  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  past — if  we  could  forget  the  part  which  was 
played  in  civilization  by  the  imperial  genius  of  Rome 
— we  might  perhaps  eliminate  Latin  from  our  studies; 
but  when  we  add  to  its  historical  importance  its  value 
as  a  mental  discipline  and  the  dignity  of  its  literature, 
it  has  claims  upon  our  attention  which  are  difficult 
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to  deny.  Rome  has  stamped  itself  ineffaceably  on 
the  history  of  Europe,  and  its  language  must  always 
be  for  us  an  element  in  a  liberal  education.  Greek, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  confined  to  those  who 
are  going  to  pursue  it  after  their  school-days  are  over. 

A  most  essential  subject  for  study  is  English.  One 
would  imagine  the  statement  to  be  a  truism,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  so  few  English  people  ever  learn 
to  speak  or  write  their  language  correctly.  English 
composition  should  be  practised,  not  in  the  slipshod 
fashion  which  is  now  customary,  but  in  the  thorough 
and  searching  manner  which  used  to  be  observed  in 
the  writing  of  Latin.  This  is  far  more  difficult  than 
appears  at  first  sight,  owing  to  the  defective  training 
of  the  teachers  and  the  prevalence  of  bad  literature. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  deteriorating  in  our 
standard  of  prose  writing  ;  certainly  the  average  was 
far  higher  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  it  is  to-day. 
Elegance  of  language  and  accuracy  of  thought  are 
more  intimately  connected  than  most  people  seem  to 
understand,  and  in  no  respect  is  the  ordinary  cur- 
riculum of  schools  more  open  to  censure  than  in  the 
small  attention  usually  paid  in  it  to  exactness  and 
propriety  of  expression.  The  case  is  one  for  revolu- 
tion rather  than  reform. 

If  attention  be  thus  concentrated  upon  Mathematics, 
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Latin,  and  English  as  the  essentials  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum, opportunities  may  be  afforded  for  the  prose- 
cution of  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit  than  is  customary.  The  field  surveyed  should 
be  as  wide  as  possible  ;  a  child  will  find  in  due  course 
the  true  direction  in  which  his  tastes  and  abilities  lie, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  following  up 
his  bent.  But  early  specialization  is  always  dangerous ; 
festina  lente  must  be  the  motto  in  early  years.  Many 
subjects  which  young  children  are  now  accustomed  to 
grind  at  should  be  kept  for  a  later  stage  or  treated 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  English  grammar,  for 
instance,  is,  except  in  its  most  elementary  form,  a 
subject  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  should  be  delayed 
till  the  student's  reasoning  faculty  is  strongly  devel- 
oped. Nothing  could  be  more  fatuous  than  the 
infliction  of  an  elaborate  system  of  parsing  and 
analysis  upon  children  at  an  early  age.  These  exer- 
cises are  admirable  in  themselves,  but  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  capacity  of  the  very  young.  Geog- 
raphy, as  an  examination  subject,  is  a  very  useless 
and  extremely  troublesome  affair.  To  know  the 
names  of  the  capitals  of  all  the  counties  in  Great 
Britain  with  the  rivers  they  are  situated  upon  may 
conceivably  be  of  advantage  to  a  commercial  traveller, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  of  what  possible  interest  or 
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importance  it  can  be  to  anybody  else.  The  only 
sensible  way  of  studying  geography  is  to  visit  the 
places  for  oneself  or,  in  default  of  this,  to  look  at 
pictures  of  them,  and  its  only  place  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  to  elucidate  the  facts  of  history  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  geology,  to  render  more  interesting  the 
locality  in  which  the  student  lives.  Otherwise  it  is  an 
exceedingly  technical  subject  pertaining  to  the  military 
science  of  tactics.  As  for  the  teaching  of  geography 
in  schools,  it  should  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures, 
illustrated  with  limelight  views,  on  the  places  visited 
by  the  lecturer.  Modern  languages,  of  course,  should 
be  taught  by  what  is  called  the  "  modern  "  method — 
which  is  really  the  most  primitive  :  in  this  way  they 
are  exceedingly  amusing,  and  appeal  to  the  imitative 
instinct  in  children.  But  examinations  will  have  to  be 
altered  considerably  before  the  plan  can  be  carried  out 
systematically. 

The  above  observations  have  no  pretension  to  com- 
pleteness, a  line  of  thought  and  not  a  complete  system 
of  instruction  is  here  indicated.  In  many  schools 
reforms  have  already  taken  place  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested. It  is  particularly  commendable  that  so  much 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  question  of  physical 
training.  That  the  body  should  be  developed  sys- 
tematically by  means  of  properly  co-ordinated  exer- 
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cises  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  because 
by  this  means  sanity  of  mind  may  be  most  readily 
maintained,  but  because  physical  beauty  is  in  itself 
a  noble  and  desirable  possession.  The  routine  of 
drill  may  indeed  be  carried  to  excess  and  result  in 
"brain-fag,"  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  this  in 
England,  under  present  circumstances. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  no  radical 
change  can  take  place  in  a  school  curriculum  without 
the  initiative  of  the  examiners,  but  within  the  limits 
assigned  it  is  possible  to  attain  a  measure  of  originality. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  desired  that  any  violent  upheaval 
should  take  place ;  it  is  well  that  we  should  move 
slowly  in  the  matter  of  education,  avoiding  a  lethargic 
conservatism  on  the  one  hand  and  a  dangerously 
innovating  radicalism  on  the  other.  And  although 
it  may  be  said  that  little  will  be  effected  by  a  system 
of  "  trimming "  between  the  divergent  views  of 
modern  educators,  it  may  yet  be  remembered  that 
"  true  virtue  has  ever  been  thought  a  trimmer,  and 
to  have  its  dwelling  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
extremes." 
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'  I  SHE  most  striking  evidence  that  the  Englishman 
is  awaking  to  the  importance  of  education  is 
furnished  by  the  creation  and  development  of  the 
modern  university.  "Within  the  last  few  years  we 
have  seen  new  universities  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  to  say  nothing  of  London, 
which  is  no  longer  merely  an  examining  board,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  Bristol  will  shortly  be  added  to  their 
number.  The  public  is  becoming  convinced  that  a 
high  standard  of  intellectual  attainment  is  indispens- 
able for  success  in  every  department  of  life,  and  that, 
if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  competition  with  other 
nations,  the  utmost  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  citizen.  The  older  universi- 
ties are  too  expensive  for  all  but  the  wealthy,  while 
the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  which  they  generously 
award  are  only  obtainable  by  the  exceptionally  gifted, 
and  those  whose  opportunities  for  study  have  been 
especially  fortunate.  To  these  causes  must  be  added 
the  feeling  of  local  patriotism  which  inspires  men  of 
business  to  raise  the  status  of  their  town  and  give 
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to  its  inhabitants  the  advantages  of  culture.  The 
foundation  of  the  university  makes  the  city  the  in- 
tellectual centre  of  the  surrounding  district ;  it 
attracts  to  it  many  eminent  men  to  fill  the  professorial 
chairs,  and  it  tends  to  raise  the  habitual  tone  of  the 
civic  society.  Even  the  sight  of  figures  apparelled 
in  cap  and  gown  lends  to  the  crowded  streets  a  touch 
of  dignity  which  is  not  without  its  value,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  student  type  bears  witness  to  other 
than  commercial  activities. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  dissentients  among 
the  spectators  of  this  movement.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  man  who,  never  having  received  a  liberal 
education  and  having  got  on  very  well  without  it,  is 
inclined  to  regard  what  was  good  enough  for  himself 
as  good  enough  for  other  people ;  and  on  the  other 
there  is  the  scion  of  the  older  universities  who, 
having  tasted  the  superior  advantages  offered  by  his 
Alma  Mater,  is  prone  to  despise  the  inferior  products 
of  a  modern  imitation.  "  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abi- 
ezer  ? "  But,  in  truth,  there  are  certain  subjects  of 
study  which  can  be  better  prosecuted  in  the  manu- 
facturing town  than  in  the  historic  colleges  of  the 
Isis  and  the  Cam.  Such  are  the  sciences  which  are 
used  in  its  manufactures  :  engineering,  metallurgy, 
and  the  like.  And  though  in  classics  and  mathematics 
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the  prestige  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  remain 
unshaken,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
made  to  yield  the  palm  in  modern  languages  and 
literature.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  older  uni- 
versity training  arises  from  the  social  life  and  the 
influence  of  venerable  traditions.  In  the  shadow  of 
those  ancient  institutions  are  gathered  the  men  who 
will  direct  the  empire  and  shape  its  destinies;  within 
their  cloisters  are  the  promise  and  ripening  genius  of 
Britain.  But  the  undergraduate  of  the  modern 
university  may  boast  that,  though  he  lacks  the  historic 
atmosphere,  he  is,  in  the  large  town,  more  intimately 
in  touch  with  life  as  it  is ;  he  is  moving  more  de- 
finitely with  the  stream  of  great  events,  and  stands 
in  more  direct  relation  with  the  busy  world. 

Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Sich  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt. 

The  students  of  the  modern  university  are  generally 
under  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living.  Some  of  them 
have  to  do  so  even  while  they  are  there,  and  many  a 
hard  struggle  is  fought  out  in  silence  ere  books  can 
be  bought  and  fees  be  paid.  Such  struggles  rarely 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities.  A  greater  aloof- 
ness exists  between  professor  and  student  than 
between  schoolmaster  and  boy  ;  the  lecture  offers 
fewer  opportunities  for  real  intercourse  than  the 
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class,  and  teacher  and  scholar  meet  more  rarely  in 
the  college  than  the  school.  Moreover,  the  youth 
who  is  just  ceasing  to  be  a  boy  and  has  not  yet  become 
a  man  very  often  lacks  the  amiable  qualities  of  either 
state.  He  has  lost  his  naivete  without  having  yet 
attained  self-knowledge  and  self-control ;  the  result  is 
a  combination  of  awkwardness  and  shyness  which  is 
scarcely  prepossessing.  The  rudiments  of  heroism  are 
frequently  allied  with  much  conceit,  and  "  swollen 
head  "  is  endemic  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-three.  The  gaucherie  of  the  individual  is 
considerably  more  repulsive  when  the  individual  is 
with  others  of  his  kind,  and  a  vivid  sympathy  is,  under 
this  circumstance,  somewhat  difficult  to  maintain.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  at  a  modern  university  have  been  taught  at 
elementary  schools  and  are  going  to  be  elementary 
teachers.  They  are  often  sadly  ignorant  of  the 
amenities  of  polite  society.  There  is  therefore  an 
obstacle  to  a  proper  understanding  between  professor 
and  undergraduate  which  is  difficult  to  surmount, 
and  the  influence  of  the  former  is  proportionately 
diminished. 

One  of  the  differentiating  characteristics  of  old  and 
modern  universities  is  the  superior  importance  in  the 
latter  which  attaches  to  the  lecture.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  it  is  wise  to  make  regular  attendance  at 
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lectures  compulsory.  There  are  occasions  when  the 
student  is  immersed  in  his  reading,  and  finds  it  a  dis- 
turbance and  a  waste  of  time  to  go  to  his  class.  The 
argument  that  if  he  is  cutting  a  lecture  he  is  probably 
loafing  is  beside  the  point.  If  he  loafs,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him,  and  it  is  hard  that  the  worker  should 
be  penalized  for  the  idler.  The  loafing  element  is 
always  a  strong  one  ;  some  young  men  are  the  victims 
of  an  extraordinary  delusion  that  they  go  to  a  univer- 
sity to  take  things  easy  for  a  few  years.  This  may 
be  pardonable  enough  in  the  student  with  money,  but 
it  is  disastrous  for  the  student  who  has  to  earn  his 
bread.  When  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  career  is 
dependent  on  the  way  he  passes  his  examinations,  a 
spirit  of  levity  becomes  an  unpardonable  sin.  It  is 
useless  to  devise  regulations  to  bring  the  errant  under- 
graduate to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities  and  his 
duties,  and  attention  had  much  better  be  concentrated 
on  helping  the  man  who  will  work  than  on  bothering 
the  man  who  won't.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  over-lecturing.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  an  unfortunate  undergraduate  to  have 
lectures  almost  every  morning  and  afternoon  in  the 
week.  Now,  the  sole  use  of  lectures  is  to  stimulate 
interest,  to  remove  difficulties,  and  generally  to  direct 
a  course  of  study.  Of  prime  importance  is  the  work 
which  the  student  does  for  himself:  lectures  cannot 
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take  the  place  of  reading  and  independent  research. 
But  very  often  he  does  not  read  more  than  the  minimum 
required  and  takes  his  opinions  ready-made  from  the 
lips  of  the  lecturer,  which  is  simply  another  form  of 
"  cramming." 

The  most  commendable  type  of  undergraduate  at 
the  modern  university  is  the  man  who  betakes  himself 
to  learning  from  a  genuine  desire  for  it  and  who 
frequently  suffers  from  a  grinding  poverty.  Some- 
times we  see  him  combining  his  degree  with  the 
more  reputable  one  of  the  University  of  London,  or 
passing  with  exhibitions  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  "  Soul-hydroptic  with  a  sacred 
thirst,"  he  pursues  his  way  in  spite  of  every  hin- 
drance. There  are  men  who  labour  in  pits  and 
mines  in  the  summer  and  who  live  in  garrets  in  the 
winter  and  attend  college  lectures.  Such  a  training 
produces  a  strong  and  valorous  character  ;  it  pre- 
supposes self-denial  and  unflinching  courage,  and, 
where  the  consequence  is  not  chronic  ill-health,  it 
leads  to  a  high  degree  of  success.  But  adversity 
of  this  nature  is  prejudicial  to  genuine  scholarship, 
since  for  scholarship,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  primary 
requisite  is  leisure.  It  is  hard  to  sail  against  wind 
and  tide,  though  to  reach  the  goal  in  spite  of  all  the 
buffetings  of  circumstance  argues  a  worthiness  and 
stability  which  perhaps  are  lacking  in  more  favoured 
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vessels.  A  superfine  polish  can  hardly  be  looked  for 
under  the  conditions.  The  result  is  the  formation  of 
a  character  which  shows  the  farther  in  re  rather 
than  the  suaviter  in  mode.  The  chief  foe  which 
lies  in  wait  upon  the  perilous  route  is  the  demon 
of  ill-health.  The  student  often  pays  too  little 
attention  to  diet  and  exercise ;  to  observe  a  proper 
care  of  himself  is  difficult  and  perhaps,  under  some 
circumstances,  impossible  ;  and  many  a  man  breaks 
down  upon  the  road,  or  makes  a  brilliant  finish  only 
to  find  himself  bankrupt  in  health  and  balked  of 
the  prize  which  his  talent  and  energy  deserve.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  greatest  facilities  and  encour- 
agement should  be  offered  by  the  university  authori- 
ties, not  merely  for  cricket  and  football,  but  for  every 
game  and  recreation  which  may  conduce  to  a  more 
widespread  healthiness. 

The  social  life  of  the  modern  university  takes  its 
tone  very  much  from  the  woman  student.  She  is 
generally  of  a  rather  higher  social  status  than  the 
man.  Perhaps  the  brother  goes  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  and  the  sister  to  the  university  in  her 
native  town,  or  the  brother  may  go  to  business  and 
the  sister  to  college.  At  any  rate  the  girls  come,  on 
the  whole,  from  more  refined  homes  than  the  men, 
and  their  presence  is  a  softening  and  restraining 
influence.  The  relation  between  the  sexes  varies 
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considerably  at  different  colleges.  Where  most  of 
the  girls  are  in  hall,  it  is  natural  that  a  greater  strict- 
ness should  be  observed  than  when  they  are  residing 
with  their  parents.  But  the  fewer  restrictions  the 
better.  Mild  flirtations  are  inevitable,  and,  though 
they  do  not  conduce  to  seriousness  of  work,  they 
need  not,  and  rarely  do,  lead  to  any  misbehaviour. 
Generally,  students  have  too  real  a  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  life  to  commit  themselves  to  foolishness. 
Unless  the  authorities  by  the  severity  of  their  regula- 
tions make  disobedience  attractive,  philandering  is 
exceptional  and  does  not  go  very  far.  The  more 
prevalent  attitude  is  shyness  or  indifference. 

Since  a  good  many  women  students  get  a  govern- 
ment grant  on  the  presumption  that  they  will  become 
teachers  at  elementary  schools,  the  question  has 
lately  come  up  for  discussion  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  case. of  girls  who,  while  still  receiving  the 
grant,  make  known  their  intention  of  getting  married. 
The  dismissal,  not  long  ago,  of  a  pupil-teacher  who 
persisted  in  wearing  an  engagement  ring,  has  given 
to  the  subject  a  certain  prominence.  Undeniably,  to 
flaunt  an  engagement  ring  while  taking  public  money 
under  a  specific  agreement  to  teach,  is  indicative  of  a 
determination  to  ignore  the  conditions;  but  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  public  expediency, 
we  may  very  well  doubt  if  it  is  advisable  to  insist  too 
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stringently  upon  the  letter  of  the  law.  An  engage- 
ment is  at  best  a  tentative  affair,  and  the  maiden  who 
finds  herself  in  so  pleasing  a  dilemma  may  be  excused 
for  retaining  the  bird  in  the  hand,  until  she  is  perfectly 
sure  of  the  two  in  the  bush.  But,  apart  from  this,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  society  that  mothers  should  be 
educated  as  well  as  teachers,  and  the  quid  pro  quo  may 
be  less  obviously,  but  not  less  certainly,  paid  in  the 
home  than  in  the  school.  The  higher  education  cannot 
be  lavished  gratuitously  on  all  and  sundry,  but  there  is 
no  particular  harm  done  if  it  sometimes  falls,  like  the 
rain  from  heaven,  on  the  unjust  as  well  as  on  the  just. 
On  the  whole,  the  modern  university — for  in  respect 
to  female  education,  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
modern — is  an  even  greater  boon  to  women  than  to 
men.  It  widens  their  interests,  and  gives  them  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world;  it  fits  them  for 
domestic  life  by  rendering  them  abler  to  train  their 
children,  and  it  furnishes  them  with  saner  and  loftier 
conceptions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  formed. 
It  gives  them  confidence  in  their  relation  to  men — 
a  confidence  which  is  consistent  with  true  delicacy. 
They  become  more  self-reliant,  healthier  in  mind  and 
body,  fitter  in  every  way  to  cope  with  their  duties, 
in  whatever  sphere  those  duties  may  lie.  The 
granting  of  degrees  to  women  at  all  recently  founded 
universities  and  some  of  the  older  ones  has  proved  an 
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irresistible  attraction  to  the  sex;  the  possession  of  the 
coveted  letters  becomes  sometimes  the  end  in  view, 
rather  than  a  sign  of  the  end — a  somewhat  subtle 
distinction  of  which  the  University  of  Dublin  has 
known  how  to  take  advantage.  It  is  curious  how 
rarely  one  hears  in  these  days  the  word  "blue- 
stocking"; the  opprobrium  which  once  attended  the 
woman  who  could  do  something  besides  cook  and 
look  pretty  appears  to  have  passed  away.  It  is  no 
more  singular  for  a  woman  to  know  Latin  than  for 
her  to  ride  a  bicycle,  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  unlady- 
like to  do  either.  If  there  are  few  of  her  modern 
sisters  who,  like  Lady  Jane  Grey,  console  their  vacant 
hours  with  Plato,  that  is  because  in  the  multiplicity  of 
studies  Greek  has  less  relative  importance  than  it  had 
when  the  sixth  Edward  was  on  the  throne.  Yet  even 
Greek  is  not  an  unknown  feminine  accomplishment, 
and  the  early  Victorian  ladies  would  be  astonished 
indeed  if  they  could  see  the  pursuits  of  their  great- 
granddaughters. 

It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  new  universities 
will  increase;  the  day  will  come  when  every  populous 
district  will  have  one  of  its  own,  specially  suited  to 
its  individual  needs.  One  difficulty  which  occurs  in 
connexion  with  the  recent  foundations  is  in  respect 
to  the  value  of  the  degrees.  As  far  as  the  teaching 
profession  is  concerned,  the  graduate  of  the  modern 
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university  is  at  a  discount.  As  long  as  he  can  take 
his  course  in  little  bits,  and  spread  it  out  indefinitely 
to  suit  his  capacity,  it  is  natural  that  the  value  of  the 
degree  should  undergo  a  corresponding  diminution. 
It  is  possible  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  at 
some  colleges  for  a  student  to  be  practically  at  an 
honours  stage  in  one  subject  before  he  has  properly 
completed  his  matriculation.  Of  course  the  presump- 
tion is  that  to  go  over  the  same  work  twice  would  be 
a  waste  of  time,  whereas  in  most  cases  the  contrary 
would  be  the  case.  Failure  in  the  part  should  mean 
failure  in  the  whole.  An  examination  is  a  test  of 
ability  quite  as  much  as  it  is  a  test  of  knowledge.  It 
brings  out  the  qualities  of  presence  of  mind,  prompt- 
ness of  decision  and  pluck,  and  these  are  just  the 
qualities  which  ensure  success  in  life.  It  is  also  to  be 
desired  that  university  degrees  should  have  a  similar 
value  :  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  keep  his 
terms  at  one  university  and  take  his  degree  at  any 
other.  He  should  be  able  to  range  about  as  inclina- 
tion leads,  and  thus  gain  the  advantage  of  listening 
to  many  teachers  —  deriving,  as  he  goes,  a  new 
stimulus  from  his  intercourse  with  different  minds, 
and  forming  broader  ideas  and  sounder  views  of 
knowledge  in  his  search  for  truth. 
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